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OUTDOOR LIFE 


Vor. XI. 


THE MOUNTAIN LION 


THAT BROKE ONE 


OF THE RULES. 


By HUGH 


OM 
one 


GREGORY always was 
of the obstinate 
fools I ever met. Tom and 
I were great friends, that’s 
why I tell you of his obsti- 
nacy. I have told him so 
often that he doesn’t mind 
any more, and consequently 
there is no longer any sat- 
isfaction in it for me. 
He read in the 
about Roosevelt’s lion hunt 
over in Rio Blanco county 
and became enthusiastic 
over the articles. Just 
at that time we were planning a hunting trip 
and Tom made up his mind that we would 
go lion hunting in the trail of Roosevelt. 
That settled it. I pleaded with him. I ar- 
gued with him, and tried to reason with him; 
told him we had never hunted big game, had 
never seen a wild cat, even, except in the me- 
nagerie; explained to him the danger to our- 
selves; in fact, brought all the pressure to 
bear upon his obstinate spirit that I could, 
but all to no purpose. We would either go 
after mountain lion and bobcats over in Rio 
Blanco county, Colorado, or else he would go 
alone and I could go on some little tame trip 
after grouse along the line of the railroad 
somewhere. 


most 


papers 


It may have been Tom’s earnest manner 
or his contagious enthusiasm and energy, or 
the hot scotch and the arm-chairs, the pipes 
and the trophies of other happy hunting trips 
which hung everywhere on the walls of the 
den, or some hypnotic influence of the fire- 


STANTON. 


light as it glanced from the yellow glass eyes 
of the lion-skin rug. At any rate, we found 
ourselves, one cold, clear day last Novem- 
ber, tramping over the Pot-hole basin trail 
toward the flat tops at the head of the Bear 
and White rivers. 

Our trip had been uneventful, so far, and 
we were, on the last afternoon, trudging up 
the tortuous path through perennial snow- 
banks, through thick growths of scrub oak 
and pinon, toward the in- 
tended to camp that night, and, if we found 
the hunting good, to make it our headquar- 
ters during our short stay. 

We 


sight as we plodded up the mountains, Tom, 


mesa where we 


must have been a truly interesting 
muffled up in a shaggy fur coat, leading the 
way, and lugging two rifles which were guar- 
anteed to be “the kind that Teddy used,” and 
I, bringing up in the rear, tugging and pull- 
ing, and, by dint of my entire profane and 
sacred vocabulary, encouraging our pack- 
horse to take some interest in the business in 
hand. 

(that the 
name we gave our alleged horse, because he 


Tom said that “Crab” was 


was so backward in coming forward) thought 
I needed exercise, and, in unfathom- 
able way, imagined from my language that I 
was having a grand time. 


some 


Nature never in- 
tended me for an athlete or a rugged moun- 
taineer, and so, when we at last struck a fa- 
vorable-looking spot in a clump of compar- 
atively large trees, and got the tent pitched 
and a little space cleared of snow in which 
to corral our imitation pack-horse, I was so 
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tired and cross and out of sorts generally 
that I almost regretted my coming. 

Tom’s flow of spirits and enthusiasm had 
never once waned since the morning we left 
the stage road and “struck in”’ to the hills. 

“Oh, it’s grand, Hugh, to pitch a tent in 
a little grove of whispering firs, pile snow 
around the edges to keep out the wind, crawl 
into your sleeping bag and go to sleep while 
the silent stars blink down through the clear, 
frosty night and the north wind sings a lul- 
laby through the snow-laden branches over- 
head.” This little talk had sounded very 
alluring in my den, but out here in the hills 
I couldn’t remember my response. 

We tied Crab in the little snow corral, and 
soon had a fire started from some dry needles 
and twigs, and Tom insisted upon being al- 
lowed to cook our suppers. That fire seemed 
to my benumbed senses to give out just about 
as much warmth as an incandescent lamp. 
But to see Tom bustling around, shielding 
his face with his arm whenever he ap- 
proached the fierce (?) glow, wiping imag- 
inary drops of perspiration from his fore- 
head, one might have easily have gotten the 
impression that Tom thought he was a “nig- 
ger” chef working at midsummer in a Geor- 
gia kitchen. 

We nearly had a quarrel at supper: 

“There, that’s something like coffee,”’ said 
Tom. 

“Yes, it is something like coffee. What 
is it?” said I, after tasting the mixture that 
looked like a puree of some kind. 

“Ah,” said Tom, ignoring my remark, 
“the aroma and flavor of coffee is never so 
pronounced as when it is cooked over a 
campfire this way; when you sit down hun- 
gry, your appetite whetted by vigorous out- 
door exercise———” 

“Well, maybe my appetite was whetted by 
vigorous outdoor exercise,’ I interrupted, 
“but if this coffee, as you call it, is all right, 
then my appetite was sharpened on an oil 
stone. Castor oil, whale oil, cod liver oil 
and coal oil have their places, ’'no doubt, but 
I’m hanged if I believe they will ever prove 
popular as flavoring essences.” 

“What do you mean?” said Tom, as I took 
another sip of the coffee, then quickly chewed 
a piece of Swiss cheese rind to take the taste 
out of my mouth. 

“Oh, nothing,” I replied, seeing that he 
was getting a little “touchy,” “only—say, 


Tom, is that the same coffee in your cup 
that I have in mine?” 

“Why, certainly,” he snapped. “Didn’t you 
see me pour it out?” 

“Then,” said I, forgetting my table man- 
ners, “I’m going to begin on quinine and vas- 
eline, and work through the different stages 
and combination of bitter things and pe- 
troleum products until I can appreciate good 
coffee.”’ 

“Let me taste it,” he snapped, taking the 
cup. 

He took one sip, spat it out, and said, as 
he made a wry face: ‘‘By Jove, I believe this 
is the cup I fixed the liniment in last night 
for Crab.” 

I excused myself for a few minutes. It’s 
funny how a little thing will take away one’s 
appetite at times. 

By this time night had settled down, dark 
and cold, on the flat tops, and after seeing 
that Crab was as comfortably fixed as pos- 
sible, we went into our little tent with the 
intention of going to bed. Going to bed? 
There were our beds, two tarpaulin-covered 
bags which looked for all the world like two 
immense thumbless mittens. 

“Do you take off your clothes before get- 
ting into those things?’ I enquired. 

“No,” said Tom, a little more acidly than 
I thought warranted by the question. “You 
put on some more, lie down on the bag, then 
pull the ground over you.” 

I took off my cap, coat and heavy boots, 
and after considerable trouble inserted my- 
self into one of the bags. It was bitterly 
cold, both outside and inside that sleeping 
bag, but I would have bet it was colder on 
the inside. I bade Tom as cheerful a good- 
night as my chattering teeth would permit, 
lay down and tried to go to sleep, but 
couldn't. I couldn't get warm. | told Tom, 
but he only laughed at me and said: “You'll 
get used to it in a few minutes and be as 
warm as toast.’’ I waited quite a few minutes 
and did get as warm as some toast, but not 
warm enough to permit of my going to sleep. 
l lay there thinking of where we were; how 
lonely and cold it was; listening to the mys- 
terious noises of the night and trying to im- 
agine that the mournful sighing of the wind, 
as it hurried through the fir trees, sounded 
like a lullaby, but soon gave it up, convinced 
that there could be no sentiment in my soul. 


I got up, put on an extra woolen sweater Il 
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A MAGAZINE 


fortunately had in the pack, and going to the 
flap of the tent, tried to look out, but there 
was nothing to be seen. The blackness of 
night was only intensified by the gleam of a 
few unfrozen stars. Oh, how lonely it all 
was. I felt myself growing a little nervous, 
but when I looked at Tom sleeping so peace- 
fully, I took heart again and went back to 
bag (I can't say “to bed’), resolved not to be 
weak. Maybe it was my firm resolution, or 
maybe the stiff drink of whisky I took, but 
very soon my tired muscles began to relax, 
and I was just. dropping off to sleep, when 
from somewhere away off on the mountain 
there came a long, wailing scream which 
seemed to shatter the darkness, and my 
nerves, and sat me up trembling. 

“My God, what’s that?” I gasped. 

“What—what’s what?” Tom _ sagely in- 
quired. 

“Listen,” I whispered. 

We listened until in the silence I could 
hear the throbbing of the blood in my ears 

“Hugh, you’re a regular old woman,” be- 
gan Tom, “finicky about your food, afraid of 
the dark, hearing all kinds of 
noises.” 

“There. that’s it,” I said in an almost in- 
audible voice, as the whining, cat-like cry 
came out of the darkness again, this time so 
near that I scrambled out of my sleeping bag, 
drew on my boots and cap and examined my 
rifle, to see that the magazine was filled and 
a cartridge ready for firing. I opened the 
tent flaps and stepped toward the now almost 


strang 
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dead fire, intending that, should we be at- 
tacked, it would not be in the dark. 

“Oh, here Hugh, let up; it’s only a moun- 
tain lion, and Roosevelt says they are timid 
brutes and never attack a man, nor willingly 
come near his habitation.” 

But, even as he was speaking, two almost 
simultaneous screams rang out, onefrom a 
gigantic cat as he leaped at our old pack- 
horse, and one from Crab, whose awful terror 
found voice at last, but only for a moment. 

By the brightly blazing fire we saw the 
lion and the horse, a struggling, snarling 
mass, at which Tom and I fired. There was 
another scream from the infuriated lion, as 
with a tremendous bound he sprang through 
the oak undergrowth toward us. We fired 
again, and the great yellow brute rolled over 
and over in the snow, tearing and clawing 
atthe bushes. We fired again and again, and 
saw the lion stiffen out dead. 

Without a word Tom and I looked at each 
other’s ashen faces, then went to piling logs 
on the fire, and it was only when the flames 
were leaping six feet higher than our heads 
that our thoughts found expression. 

“Close shave, old fellow.” 

**You bet.” 

“Can’t go on very well without a pack 
horse,” I said regretfully. ‘‘“Nope, better start 
back to-morrow,” said Tom. “What do you 


think of a mountain lion who would break 
one of the rules laid down for his tribe?” 
“What do you think of two amateurs who go 
hunting mountain 
fool,”’ said Tom. 


lions?” said I. “Damn 
‘“‘Damn fools,”’ I answered. 
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A LION HUNT WITH GOV. TANNER. 


by “CONCOLOR..” 


WAS FORTUNATE 
enough to be the 
guest of a party 
invited by Messrs. 
Priddy, Wood and 
Starnes of the 
Glen Beulah Park 
Association, to 
hunt lion in the 
above park in 
July, 1899. Gov- 
ernor Tanner of 
Illinois was the 
guest of honor, 
while the other 
members of the 
party were Tingley S. Wood, Leadville, Colo- 
rado; Judge Long of Leadville, and Captain 
Lemon, superintendent of the Teller Insti- 
tute, Grand Junction, Colorado. 

We stepped off the train at DeBeque, 
Colorado, twenty miles from the park, at 11 
o'clock a. m. on July 25th of the above named 
year, and at 3 o’clock we had arrived at our 
destination and partaken of lunch at the 
park lodge house. After a short reconnoiter 
on horseback around the park that evening 
we returned to camp, partook of supper and 
then gathered about the big fireplace in the 
dining room to smoke Havanas, swap the 
biggest lies we knew, and squirt tobacco 
juice. Governor Tanner was not far in the 
rear of this race at the finish, either, for 
his command of language when it is needed 
to entertain a room full of listeners is little 
less than wonderful. 

_ The dark man in the corner, who had 
quite a reputation himself as a camp liar, 
shuddered when he heard some of the tales. 
When they started on squirrel lies he was 
quietly chewing a cud of tobacco. As they 
advanced to deer and fish stories, he shifted 
the cud to his other cheek and spat slightly 
more vociferously; when one of the party 
told of having killed two deer with one 
shot from a .22, his eyes glistened with a de 





* moniacal stare, and he chewed as if he had 


just so much of it to do before a certain 
time; but when the slim man related how 
he had killed a grizzly with a club after the 
animal had been forced to fight in the cor- 
ner of a sarvisberry patch, his jaws were 
going like the piston rods of an engine and 
a fierce glare shot forth from his eyes as he 
started to get even on the prize story of the 
evening. It’s too long, or I would tire your 
readers with it. 

The next morning we mounted our horses 
and lined out for the lion hunt, first going 
up the trail through the deer park. When 
but a couple of hundred yards from the en- 
trance to the park we came to a dead deer 
covered with alfalfa, which had been killed 
the night before by a lion. The deer had 
been killed in the open, but was dragged 
quite a distance and scrupulously covered 
with alfalfa. On following the trail further 
along we noticed that two lions had been 
along that way during the night. 

“We may hang that big one’s hide before 
night,” remarked Newton, as he enviously 
eyed the tracks. 

“I'd like to get a crack at him at fifty 
yards,” remarked Governor Tanner. 

“If you get him treed,” spoke up Captain 
Lemon, ‘“‘remember, I want to shoot him first. 
I will use a large-calibered, harmless weap- 
on, however, and after I’ve taken his por- 
trait in a reposing position, you may all put 
your bullets into him.” 

“They're sometimes like the Indians,” 
said Priddy, “and don’t like to have their 
pictures tuk except on state occasions. But 
if Newton gets his liquid eyes focused on 
this one in a tree, you can gamble we'll have 
him hypnotized for sure.” 

We had ridden to within a half mile of 
the end of the park, and while stopping at 
the last water for a drink, one of the party 
pointed to the hillside and excitedly re- 
marked: * 

“There’s our lion!” 

Sure enough, there he was, crossing the 
slope diagonally, not over 300 yards away. 
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I don’t believe I ever saw such a pell-mell 
scramble for guns as that which was wit- 
nessed at that moment. Governor Tanner 
got a shot at him, but missed, as he flew in 
pursuit, the dogs leading the chase. One of 
the boys climbed up on a rock, the better to 
witness the business that was being trans- 
acted, while not over forty feet away from 
him another member of the party was work- 
ing his way through some heavy brush. 
The dogs got right after the lion and chased 
him between these two men, who, upon 
learning what had happened, began thank- 
ing the kind Providence which had spared 
them from the mortification of shaking 
hands with such a lowly animal. 

By this time the dogs were tongueing 
loudly, the hunters were shouting and the 
hills re-echoing the cries until the upper 
part of the canon sounded like a circus 
menagerie broken loose. The lion, in the 
meantime, was making tracks down the 
canon at as lively a rate as his legs would 
carry him, the dogs close up, but not tack- 
ling. Finally they caught him, and one of 
the little fox terriers was seen to uphold his 
reputation for grit by taking hold. He broke 


clean on a left-handed, wind-thrashing swipe 
from the lion, who treed on a low cottonwood 
near the bed of the stream, a quarter mile 
ahead of the pursuing horsemen. 

Then began the fun. When the foremost 
of the party—including Governor Tanner— 
rode up, the dogs were baying lustily, while 
the little fox terrier was half way up the 
tree to the lion. There wasn’t much timber 
about, so it was decided that it would be a 
bad idea to wait for picture-taking. Gov- 
ernor Tanner was called for, to put the fin- 
ishing touches on the animal, and, taking 
careful aim, he sent a bullet through the 
lion’s heart. 

It proved to be a nice specimen, which 
the governor had mounted, full size, by A. 
C. Robinson & Co. of Glenwood Springs, Col- 
orado, and placed in the Capitol building at 
Springfield, Illinois, where it now can be 
seen. 

Although we hunted for two days more, 
no other lions were killed. The dogs got 
the scent and track of one once, but lost it, 
and as our time was limited we decided to 
abandon a further pursuit of the game. 








WHERE GOV. TANNER KILLED HIS LION®IN GLEN BEULAH PARK, COLO. 
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HUNTING THE 


“JAVELIN.” 


By CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 


ILL H., my son, Lu, and my- 
self were on the Lagunias 
on a general hunt, having 
two wagons, ten hounds 
and our darkey cook. The 
weather was cool, the 
ground damp, and every- 
thing was in a condition fa- 
vorable for a_ successful 
outing. The first day after 
getting into camp we all 
went out after venison, as 
we feared that, after we got 
to chasing wildcats and 
other “‘varmints’’ with the 

dogs, that the deer might temporarily leave 

the range, or at least be made wilder and 
consequently harder to approach. I discov- 
ered a fine buck bearing a beautiful pair of 
horns feeding at the head of a little draw 
about 300 yards away. I waited until from 
his position I felt sure he could not see me, 
when I hurriedly crossed a little opening and 
sought cover behind the brush. The wind 
was in my favor, so I sneaked up within 
sixty-five yards, took deliberate aim at the 
shoulder, and fired, bringing down my ani- 
mal, which I soon had, with the assistance 
of the cook, hanging in a hackberry in camp. 

Now, I fear that I am acknowledging myself 

as being hardly up-to-date as a hunter. I 

often read in sporting magazines to which I 

subscribe how a great many hunters just 

shoot them down at estimated and unknown 
distances. Should they be standing anywhere 
in sight, at the crack of the gun they fall, 
and should they be running anywhere from 
fifty to 786 yards they pull down on them 
and keel them over. I have hunted a good 
deal in the past fifty years, and have been 
considered a good shot, both with rifle and 
shot gun or revolver, but I have never got 
past the fact that I am not apt to get too 
close, neither are they liable to stand too 
still when I am after meat with a rifle. And, 
furthermore, it has never been my pleasure 
to have sojourned with any of those dead- 
shots who were always able to count on 





having meat as soon as they saw hair. I have 
hunted with men who were fine shots with a 
rifle and excellent woodsmen, men whom I 
considered my superiors at hunting or wood- 
craft at every crook of the trail. I have 
killed deer running, but the conditions were 
very favorable and my luck above the aver- 
age. Now I do not ask the sympathy of the 
shooting public because of my inability to 
just get them at all angles. I confess that I 
can’t do it, and I have known it so long that 
I am used to it, and it causes me neither 
worry nor sadness. Still I have potted some 
pretty fair meat in the district lying between 
the state of Washington and the Gulf of 
Mexico during the past fifty years, and am 
still shooting them, standing or lying down, 
and getting as near as I can; and further- 
more, I am a strong advocate of and use a 
good telescope. I will tell the truth about my 
methods, even though I be shunned by up-to- 
date sportsmen and have to hunt in a class 
by myself, and even though disgrace may 
overwhelm me. If the primers are in good 
condition, the chances are I will have meat 
in camp. When Lu and Bill came into camp 
they brought a fine buck hanging between 
them on a pole, and the question has never 
been settled as to which was the finest ani- 
mal. We dressed them, found them fat, hung 
the meat in the tree and stretched the hides. 

The next morning at daylight we started 
out after cats, each of us leading a pair of 
hounds necked together, while the four old 
dogs were turned loose. We did this be- 
cause we wanted our first run to be after a 
wild cat, and we knew that the old dogs 
would take the trail of nothing but a cat, 
coon or fox, while the younger dogs might 
chase a deer or coyote, should they get sight 
of one before they had been in a race or two 
and got settled down. Lu carried his .22 cal- 
iber Winchester. We had gone probably a 
half mile and were walking on a bluff that 
bordered the creek. Old Grant, Queen and 
Hunter were working in the low bottom, 
within sight, on the opposite side of the 
creek. Presently the keen voice of Trailer 
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was heard further up the creek, on the same 
side we were traveling. The old dogs stopped 
with their heads in the air, trying to locate 
him. Again he gave voice, and away they 
went to him, while the young dogs pulled 
on the leading straps, anxious to go. We 
soon came near and found them scattered 
through a thick patch of brush, each 
giving notice occasionally that they had 
found where the animal had been. 

After about fifteen minutes Queen took 
the trail where it passed out of the thicket, 
and soon the four old dogs were taking it off 
in a manner that showed that the prospects 
were very good, and we slipped the collars 
from the dogs we were leading and the bunch 
were soon industriously attending to bus!- 
ness. They went up the creek, then crossed 
and trailed through the bottom again, cross- 
ing and following up a small branch, and 
passed over the low ridge. 

When we arrived at the top of the ridge 
they were working down toward a large, 
white brush thicket, which they soon en- 
tered, and from their report we were confi- 
dent that they would jump him out before 
they finished their labors in that patch of 
brush. In about twenty minutes we knew 
that he had been disturbed and was dodging 
them through the thicket. We remained 
quiet on the ridge, waiting for them to put 
him out. Near us the brush was scattering, 
so we had a fairly good view. The dogs 
appeared to be working nearer to us, when, 
all at once, the cat appeared and ran within 
forty yards of us, going in the direction we 
had come. 

We kept quiet as he passed. His ears were 
held close to his head and he was just touch- 
ing the high places. We had a good view of 
him as he passed over about 100 yards of 
his route. We then gave attention to the 
dogs. Trey were coming nearer, and bound- 
ed into sight bunched close enough to have 
been covered with a wagon sheet, and they 
were all intent on the duties before them. 
We stood silent and appreciative, for from 
the commingled voices of that bunch of 
dogs came sweeter music to our ears than 
ever passed into space from the flared ends 
of brass instruments or from strained strings 
when rubbed with resined hair or struck with 
the pedal. The best efforts of Gilmore or 
Sousa’s bands, Paderewski or “Blind Tom,” 
when at the zenith of their musical accom- 


plishments, would stand as the light from 
a tallow candle beside the orb of day in com- 
parison with the soul stirring (and cat stir- 
ring) music that came to us from those ten 
throats. They were soon out of sight, and 
we realized that our duties in the premises 
required us to run, so we did not stand on 
the order of going, but went. Down through 


-the bottom the cat led. We ran to the bluff 


and waited to see which way it would turn. 
Opposite to us, about 500 yards distant, was a 
rocky bluff in which we knew was a cave, 
some thirty feet long, that had an entrance 
and exit at the bottom and also at the top 
of the bluff. The cat doubled back and made 
for this cave. I was anticipating this and 
had my field glasses focused on the lower 
entrance. Sure enough, I saw him near the 
hole, and he mus* have gone in. Wecould 
now occasiona’ se the dogs passing the 
openings in the brush as they neared the 
cave. We ran to the end of the bluff, de- 
scended to the creek and hurried across the 
bottom. 

Arriving at the cave, the boys remained 
down while I climbed to the exit on the top of 
the bluff. Bonnie and Grant went with me. 
I peeped in and felt satisfied that the cat 
was inside. I took *rom my pocket a giant 
firecracker, about four and one-half inches 
long, such as we always carry for just such 
emergencies. I told the boys to keep the 
dcegs away from the hole and I would begin 
the celebration. I struck a match, lit the 
little fuse and threw it into the hole, and 
admonished the dogs to keep away. Soon a 
dull, heavy sound came forth—also one light, 
lively cat. I expected things just as they 
happened, but I jumped back, stumbled and 
fell down, and got mixed up with the dogs, 
some more having come up. However, I had 
sufficient presence of mind and a strong de- 
sire to yell aloud, which I did, getting on my 
feet as soon as possible. 

The dogs, in the excitement, did not get 
hold of either me or the cat, but took the 
trail in a very earnest manner, while the 
boys clambered up to where I was on the 
bluff. The bunch were soon together and 
took the cat up some distance and across the 
bottom. When the cat struck the creek it 
turned down. We remained on the bluff 


and when the dogs turned down the creek 
we kept a sharp lookout for the cat. He 
soon came in sight, leading the dogs about 
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FROM SNAP SHOTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COLORADO LION HUNT. 
Bobcat Treed In Pine Tree. 
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100 yards. The run and excitement was be- 
ginning to tell on him, and when he heard 
the dogs gaining on him he took to a hack- 
berry tree in the bottom, directly in front of 
us and midway between the bluff and the 
creek. We kept still and noted the dogs. 
When they passed the tree and lost the trail 
they circled around, some to the right and 
some to the left; came again to the trail and 
followed it to the tree. The old dogs then 
made a complete circle, came back and 
barked treed. We went down to where they 
were standing around the tree, looking up 
and barking. The cat was lying on a limb 
about twenty feet from the ground, looking 
frightened yet defiant. It was a large old 
tom. As this was the first of the season we 
thought it best to let the dogs handle it, so 
Bill climbed the tree, and, when near, it 
bounded into the air. When he struck the 
ground old Hunter grabbed him, and in an 
instant all had hold of him in such a manner 
that he had no chance to defend himself or 
injure them. We took the cat to camp, re- 
moved the skin and hung up the carcass to 
cook later for the dogs. 

Two mornings later we were chasing a 
cat some four miles from camp, when a 
young Mexican came riding to us and en- 
quired what we were doing, and when we 
told him that the dogs were chasing a cat he 
said that he would stay with us and see the 
fun. Later, when we had killed the cat, he 
told us that he had ran across a nice bunch 
of “javelin” some distance away in the 
brush. We told him that as we had no dog 
in the bunch to hunt them, we felt no in- 
terest in his discovery, as it is a very difficult 
matter to kill them without the aid ofa dog, 
and unless a dog is used to hunting them he 
bas an excellent chance of getting killed. So 
we never used any of the dogs we had in 
this bunch for the business. 

The “javelin,” as called by the Mexicans, 
is the colored peccary. It is something on 
the style of a razor-back hog, a fearless 
fighter, and armed with strong, sharp tusks 
in its upper and lower jaws. It is an antag. 
onist not to be despised by animal or man, 
and weighs, when grown, from forty to sixty- 
five pounds. 

The Mexican said that he had a good 
javelin dog at the ranch, and if we wished 
he would bring him over and we would kill 
some. As we wanted some of the meat, both 


for ourselves and the dogs, we were not long 
in accepting his offer, and he left us, return- 
ing to our camp in the evening. He told us 
that his name was Julian, and his dog’s name 
was “Mocho.” Just after sundown, and as 
we were about to eat supper, our Aztec friend 
had come in, leading the dog. He was “mo- 
cho” all right, his tail not being over two 
inches long. He was a medium-sized, coarse- 
haired, mixed color dog, and had one glassy 
colored eye. We gave Mocho a liberal feed, 
and loaded Julian’s tin plate with fried ven- 
ison, while we placed the pan of warm bis- 
cuit within easy reach. His quart tin cup 
was three-quarters full of good, strong coffee, 
made light-colored with condensed milk and 
sweetened to suit his taste. Julian’s hide 
was soon tight and we were all in good 
humor with the expectation of having fun 
and getting a supply of our favorite meat on 
the morrow. 

The next morning we started for the low 
hills, leading Mocho, while Julian rode his 
old white mule, as he said, to bring in 
the meat. About two miles from camp we 
left the mule picketed where the grass was 
good, while we started through the brush in 
the direction that appeared most favorable 
for finding our game. I had loaned Julian a 
pump gun and he seemed to think that he 
could do much execution if an opportunity 
offered. 

After a half hour’s search we heard Mocho 
bark, and Julian said that he smelt “jave- 
linos.” The bunch soon started, with Mocho 
working in a manner that indicated that he 
was a veteran and “onto his job,” while we 
followed, bearing a large consignment of en- 
thusiasm. They ran about a quarter of a 
mile and made a stand in a thick patch of 
brush and cactus. We came up and took our 
positions on the four sides. The whole 
country was covered’ with low brush, the 
only difference being that occasionally a 
patch would be found thicker than the gen- 
eral run. Old Mocho worked around the 
bunch, barking. His voice was loud and 
coarse and easily located. 

From force of habit, I suppose, I stopped 
near the largest mesquite bush I could see 
on my side of the country, and that, at best, 
would not support my weight over’ forty-one 
inches above the ground. Julian got a* chance 
and emptied a load of BB shot into a young 
sow that acted very inconsiderate by run- 
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ning over near where I was stationed, and 
squealing as she came. I got into the little 
mesquite, but it did not fill my ambition. I 
wanted to be way up, still it was the best 
offer in sight. I saw the need of a stately 
denizen of the forest, among whose leafy 
branches I fain would seek safety. I also 
saw that the bunch of hogs were coming my 
way and their teeth were popping together 
in a manner sufficient to cause alarm even 
to heroes with their breasts covered with 
medals for courage displayed. 

You can imagine my position, on a low, 
limber bush, without any sort of a medal (not 
even a drink check). An old boar came tear- 
ing out toward where the wounded sow was 
squealing, and I shot him, but struck too low, 
the ball passing through his nose between lis 
eyes and snout. He ran up and stopped near 
the sow, which was behind me as I stood in 
the brush, and proceeded to make some fuss 
himself. 

Bil! shot a boar, while Lu shot and killed 
another sow that ran out between him and 
Bill. Julian’s sow soon quit squealing, and 
all broke and ran except the old boar I had 
shot through the nose. He was having a time 
of his own. I tried to see him over my shoul- 
der, but the view. was unsatisfactory. I 
could not turn and shoot him from my perch 
and the boys were not available. I could see 
their heads about eighty yards from me, 
where the sow had fallen that Lu had killed. 

I shouted for Mocho and he came and got 
under my bush and stood barking at the old 
boar, an act that I failed to appreciate. I 
shouted for him to get out, but all to no pur- 
pose. There he stood and roared. Directly 
the javelin made a charge, which brought 
him in front of me, where I could point the 
gun, which I did, and pulied the trigger with 
some effect. My footing was insecure, the 
bush limber and overburdened, and I was 
nervous; so when I attempted to reload in 
haste, having to use both hands, one to hold 
the gun and the other to work the lever, I 
lost my balance and footing and had either 
to jump or fall. I jumped, and of course had 
to jump toward the hog. He made a supreme 
effort to get to me, while I did some supreme 
effort business to get away from him, which 
I did, going through and over the brush 
toward the boys like a wild cow, shouting 
“look out!” in two languages. I heard some- 
thing running close behind me, but my op- 


portunities to investigate were not such as I 
would have chosen. It, however, spurred me 
to extraordinary effort, and my speed was at 
the maximum. My hat fell off, but I did not 
need it. It must have fallen on Mocho, for he 
howled in a frightful manner, which caused 
me to feel that I was doomed without delay. 
When I passed Bill and Lu, with my gray 
hairs standing on end, except on the bald 
spot, they shouted: ‘What are you running 
from?” I stopped and whirled around, got 
a good footing, brought my gun to a ready, 
determined to stand and do battle and perish, 
if necessary, in sight of my friends. 

I then discovered that Mocho and I had 
come alone. I also heard Julian laughing 
boisterously. He seemed to be possessed of 
a large fund of delight, upon which he was 
drawing heavily. It provoked me. I despise 
hilarity in the presence of danger—past, 
present or future. The old saying, “Laugh 
and the world laughs with you,” did not go 
with me. I was mad, but I realized that the 
Mexican was ignorant, and a sort of left- 
handed guest of ours, and beside that, he had 
the pump gun, so I refrained from censure. 

After peeping cautiously around among 
the brush we discovered that we had four 
dead javelin, and began to boast of what we 
had done, and how well and with what good 
judgment and courage we had played our in- 
dividual parts. I vividly portrayed to them 
my position in the bush and my escape from 
danger. Julian could not understand me 
when I spoke in English, but I noted that 
whenever the boys laughed he joined in 
strong. When we gathered at the little bush 
that had served me in the hour of peril, 
Julian came near placing the last straw that 
disjointed the vertebrae of that humped ani- 
mal known as the ship of the desert, when he 
pointed down the route I had taken and re- 
marked in brutal English: “Old man go 
mucho queek.”’ I turned on him with a fierce 
glare in my eye. I knew it was there, be- 
cause I felt it, but he did not seem to notice 
it. It may have been because I was wearing 
my long-distance glasses. I thought I heard 
one of the boys remark, “Calm yourself,” but 
both denied later of having made any such 
statement. I could not make up my mind, 
under the circumstances, that his attempt at 
English was intended as a reflection on my 
valor, but more probably just a youthful ex- 
uberance of spirit caused.by associating with 
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his superiors, so I curbed my rage, not from 
fear, but prudence. I am more than ever 
opposed to the custom of lending 
to strangers of whose temper 
ing. Julian 
were 


loaded arms 
you know noth- 
up his mule and we 
soon on our way to camp. 
there the boys unloaded and 
hogs, while | 
and other thorns, 
in my hide. I 
bleeding limbs 
pair of 


brought 
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sought seclusion—also cactus 
which I found in profusion 
extracted many from my 
profanity and a 
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Julian the one he killed. 
indiscretion, but did not 
to him. 


I forgave him his 
mention the fact 
He assured us of his loyal friendship 
and regard, also that he had enjoyed our so- 
ciety and pleasures. He also spoke feelingly 
of our supplies and the manner in which the 
darkey seasoned things, and likewise gave 
emphatic assurance that himself and Mocho 
would visit us again before we moved camp. 
He then mounted the old white mule and the 
boys handed him the javelin, which he placed 
before him across the horn of the saddle. 
He waved an adieu, worked his whip hand, 


and passed out of sight among the brush, 
whistling “Adios, Amada Mio.” 
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Photo by Geo. E. Ritchey 


WHERS THE FURSAKEN HUNTER LIks. 


Grave of George Colgate, the cook who was left behind and allowed to perish in the heart of the 
Bitter Root Mountaing in the fall of 93 by the weak-kneed members of the Carlin hunting party. This 


grave is 3 miles below Jerry 
Spring Licks. 


ohnson’s cabin, on the Lock Saw River, just over the edge of the Warm 
Thousands of elk and deer view his lonely grave every year. 
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BILL BINAUM. 


By DAN De FOE. 


ILL BINKUM owned a world of land, 
An’ railroad stocks an’ lines of boats, 
An’ bonds an’ liens an’ mortgages, 
An’ bills an’ promissory notes. 
No man could count, from year to year, 
The things he sold, the things he bought 
He kep’ his grip on worldly goods, 
An’ got, an’ got, an’ got, an’ got. 


Bill Binkum lost his springy step; 
His face got flabby—eye got dim ; 
Iie couldn’t eat, he couldn’t sleep 
He couldn’t guess what ailded him. 
With powders vile an’ potions rank, 
His maladies an’ ills he fought— 
He paid his doctor bills, an’ then 


He sot, an’ sot, an’ sot, an’ sot. 


Bill Binkum bought a rod an’ reel; 
Likewise a gun of pattern light 

Then hunted every swamp an’ stream 
Whar duck would fly or fish would bite. 

The more he tramped the more he throve 
The bigger ’round the chest he got 

From early morn till late at night, 


He shot, an’ shot, an’ shot, an’ shot. 


Bill Binkum’s step grew firm ag’in 
His brain was clear, his eye was bright- 
The biggest thing, fer miles around, 
Was William Binkum’s appetite. 
His work was play, his sleep was sweet- 
His rod an’ gun was ne’er fergot. 
He worked, an’ et, an’ et, an’ slep’, 


An’ shot, an’ fished, an’ fished, an’ shot. 
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A TRAIL OF FUR ON THE MONTANA BANGE, 


IN BUFFALO DAYS. 


By STANTON McGREGOR. 


When, some months ago, my friend, Mr. 
Frank E. Page of Denver, sent me the photos 
which are reproduced with this article, it re- 
minded me of an old clipping which I cut 
from the Bismarck, North Dakota, Tribune 
in the early ’80s, giving estimates of the num- 
ber of deer, elk, antelope and buffalo killed 
on the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers in 
1880 and 1881. The number of buffalo, espe- 
cially, is appalling, in view of the fact that 
the killing of these animals progressed to 
such an extent up to a period only twenty- 
two years ago. That the government allowed 
these noble animals to be killed almost to the 
point of extinction is not, however, very hard 
to understand, when we consider how very 
near the brink of extinction some of our lat- 
ter-day animals are approaching without any 





apparent realization of the fact by our sev- 
eral states or by our National Government. 
1 once heard a wise man say when he drank 
bad whisky bought from a grog shop the sec- 
ond time—in each case from the same shop— 
that he couldn’t be blamed for making the 
mistake the first time, but he’d be dod-gasted 
if he oughtn’t be kicked all the way to Jeru- 
salem for making the same kind of a mistake 
the second time. So it is with pur govern- 
ment and our game. Even with the lesson of 
our lost buffalo staring us in the face, we 
are allowing our deer and our elk and our 
antelope to be indiscriminately slaughtered 
without our providing the means that would 
properly protect them. 

Mr. Page writes me that even as late as 
the '80s he saw many buffalo in Montana in 
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singles, twos, threes, and once even saw a 
herd of about 2,000 on the plains. In ’82 
there could be seen all along the Northern 
Pacific railway stacks of buffalo hides (re- 
sembling the hay stacks of our eastern 


‘farms). Fine tanned and painted robes could 


then be bought for from $3 to $6 apiece. 

For the information of Outdoor Life’s 
readers I append below the clipping from the 
Bismarck Tribune, above referred to: 

“‘Between Bismarck and Miles City at dif- 
ferent points hundreds of buffalo robes and 


~ 


fied that over $500,000 was paid for the hides 
of the Yellowstone valley last year. The fol- 
lowing estimate will be found pretty nearly 
correct: 


1880. 
Yellowstone river—deer and antelope. 60,000 
Missouri river—deer and antelope....107,000 
Yellowstone—buffalo (by whites)..... 22,500 
Ye:lowstone—buffalo (by Indians).... 5,000 


No report from the Missouri - = 








BUFFALO “LOOKOUT” ON THE ROSEBUD. 


antelope hides may be seen piled up for ship- 
ment east. The Montana Legislature at- 
tempted to restrict the wholesale slaughter 
of buffalo, but it seems to have had little 
weight. The following estimate of the num- 
ber of animals killed just for their hides is 
very low. The record of 1882 will probably 
be greater than that of the previous year, 
because of the continued good weather for 
hunters. Joseph Leighton says he is satis- 











EE none ene Cee reer. 
1881. 

Yellowstone—deer .. ......... suse” eee 
Yellowstone—antelope .. ............ 5300 
Missouri—deer and antelope.......... 70,000 
Yellowstone—elk .. ................. 5,200 
Yellowstone—buffalo (whites) ....... 78,000 
Yellowstone—buffalo (Indians) ...... 15,000 
Missouri—buffalo .. ..............05. 23,000 

Ear es ee Ee eee .. .264,000 
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The value in money on the river bank of 
the shipments of 1881 is as follows: 
Buffalo robes—116,000 at $2.50 .. « - $290,000 
Antelope hides—53,000 (100,000 Ibs.) 

REGO se<ise ; ; caays See 


Deer hides—20.000 (85.000 lbs.) at 


DN 6 sepkeckene 28,333 
Elk hides—5.200 (78,000 lbs.) at 25c.. 19,500 
Antleope and deer from the Missouri 

21,000 lbs., at 39c.... 63,500 

SE 6s. sheeuwen ss cee 0§0S8, 000 


This does not include furs or wolf skins. 


This appears a pretty large sum, in the ag- 


gregate, but for the number of persons en- 
gaged in the trade, say 1,500, it amounts to 
but little per capita. 

The great hunting parties usually went in 
three sections—first the ‘‘killers,” then the 
“skinners,”’ and last the wagons for pelts. | 
knew a man who killed buffalo in Kansas and 
Nebraska for their hides alone, receiving 10 
cents a head for each animal he killed. He 
was supplied with two cartridges for each 
animal and every cartridge saved from this 
allowance meant, at the cost then, about 10 
cents. In one winter, it is said, he killed over 
10.000 buffaloes 

















THE WAY THEY DROPPED ON THE NORTHERN RANGE, MONTANA, 
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AN IDYLL SALMONIDAE. 


By CHAS. S. MOODY, M. D. 





| HERE seems to be 
something inher- 
ited about the de- 
sire to go fishing; 
something that gets 
into the blood, like 
insanity or con- 


sumption, only 
milder. It is this 
same inherited 


tendency that im- 
pels the small boy 
to sit all day in 
the hot sun beside 
a frog pond, 
armed with a sapling pole, to which is at- 
tached a twine string and a bent pin, baited 
with a bacon rind, patiently awaiting a nib- 
ble. Of all examples of faith, this is the 
most sublime. It is this same inherited ten- 
dency that comes gliding obtrusively between 
you and your ledger in the counting house, 
and makes you just long with an intense 
longing to bang the old book shut, grab your 
rod and creel, and flee far away into great 
Nature’s storehouse, and there wander at 
your own sweet will beside some sylvan 
stream, “the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.” 

I thank kind Nature for implanting with- 
in my breast the love of all created things, 
and that chiefest in that love is the love of 
the gentle art. 

Away back yonder, when the day was 
always morn, I remember wandering with 
an aged grandsire beside a pleasant meadow 
brook, rod in hand. Dear old man! The 
frost of eighty years had silvered hair and 
beard, but the step was yet firm, and the 
hand had lost none of its cunning with rod 
and reel. The stream forms a picture that 
will always “hang on memory’s wall,” as it 
flowed gently across the meadow farm in that 
lazy, shiftless fashion so common to streams 
of the middle states, now darkling into deep, 
quiet pools, whose cool depths afforded sanc- 
tuary for some lordly pickerel, then chat- 


tering over pebbles white as snow in many a 
thousand ripple that was suited to the lusty 
trout. Finally, it became lost in the dark, 
somber woods beyond, that my youthful 
fancy used to people with innumerable fan- 
tastic terrors so dear to every boyish heart, 
there to wind in and out among the roots of 
the giant oaks and elms, whose branches 
made checkers of moving shapes of shade 
when the sun shone bright at noonday. There 
would we sit as the fleeting moments linked 
themselves into the hours, unheeding the 
world and its busy turmoil, ever drifting on 
just out of reach. Then the stroll home, as 
the level rays of the declining sun lengthened 
the shadows along the landscape, and, touch- 
ing the window panes in the old farmhouse, 
transformed them into mellow gold. As he 
sank from sight in a blaze of glory, the ves- 
per song of nature would burst forth in all 
its beauty. Mingled with the feainered 
choir came the plaintive chirp of the cricket, 
the barking of the farm dog, the gabble of 
the geese as they sank down to sleep with 
many a flutter of wing and craning of neck, 
the lowing of the home-coming cows, the an- 
swering bleat of the thirsty calves in the 
milking pen, the steady clang of the bell of 
the old milch cow as she paced sedately 
through the pasture bars. Do you recall the 
scene, my friend, who were raised a farm 
boy? 

You want to know what all this has to 
do with fishing? Well, my dear sir,it is not 
all of fishing to catch fish. 

Nature’s debt is due and must be paid. 
“Life dropped the distaff through his hands 
serene,’ and that night the boy sobbed him- 
self to sleep forthe lossof that other gray- 
haired boy who would wander no more with 
him adown the meadow brook. No more 
would he unfold to him the lore of wood and 
field and stream. 

Time runs on in sun and shade, and the 
country boy becomes a man. Scenes change, 
too, and the East gives place to the far West. 
Instead of Atlantic surges beating against a 
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sounding wall of rock-bound shore, comes 
the gentle swell of Pacific billows rolling onto 
strands of yellow sand. Instead of streams 
replete with pike and perch and bass, are 
those teeming with lordly salmon and gamy 
trout. 

All day and all day I can hear the gentle 
voice of our common mother calling me away 
from musty tomes of embalmed wisdom, 
away from scenes and incidents of the op- 
pressive sick chamber, away from all pertain- 
ing to human ills and frailties, up to where 
God dwells and all is health. Up where 
water and air and sky combine to woo man 
back to his companionship with the Infinite. 

Are you weary and toil-worn? Would 
you fain rest? Then come with me and I will 
prescribe for you. Not some bitter and use- 
less tonic of the pharmacist, but that greater 
tonic of pure air, clear sky and health-giving 
recreation. 

I know a stream where every element 
combines to produce the original fisherman’s 
paradise. A stout hack, well laden with all 
things necessary, is drawn by a pair of horses 
well used to this work, for the road is rough 
and the way is long between this and our 
destination. The road winds for many miles 
up the canon side, through forests of pine 
and fir and hemlock, across little mountain 
streams spanned by wide corduroy bridges 
that jolt an appetite into one equaling that 
of the average tramp. Then you dip down 
into deep guiches, where immense cedars, 
moss-grown and old, wave their giant arms 
across our path as though to guard the fast- 
ness of this uninhabited land. We are ever 
climbing skyward, and now, after two days’ 
travel, we can look back to the peaceful river 
winding far below, like a silver ribbon in 
the sunshine, while towering yet far ahead 
is the snow-capped heads of the mountains. 
As we approach the range, the road dwindles 
into a mere wagon trail, and our progress is 
necessarily slow. On the evening of the third 
day we approach a broad meadow that is to 
be our destination. The meadow is traversed 
by a considerable stream, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Clearwater river, its waters of 
crystal clearness and cold as the eternal 
snows that give it being. Here lurk in many 
a shady nook or sunny shallow countless 
numbers of brook trout and an occasional 
rainbow. After all, the brook trout furnishes 
the greatest sport for the angler. Of course, 


it is great to “‘snag”’ a big one and fight him 
to a finish, but then to be able to flip a taking 
fly out on a riffle and have it go dancing 
away in the sunlight, to suddenly feel the 
sharp tug and see the water break into a 
thousand diamond drops of spray as he 
strikes, then to bring him to hand, is ecstasy 
enough for mortal. 

The shades of night are lowering and the 
lonesome call of the loon in the distant 
meadow is borne to us on the still evening air 
as we draw up at a small clump of black pine 
near the stream. Soon the tired horses are 
loosed from their harness and are reveling in 
the rank grass rhidside deep that covers the 
meadow. There is nothing that makes so 
cheerful a blaze as the dead limbs from the 
small, black pine. Soon a fire is blazing, and 
perched upon it in all its glory is that fish- 
erman’s solace, the coffee pot. Mingled with 
the sputtering of the pot comes the sizzling 
of long strips of bacon, cut from the side 
that lies on the mess box, and hiss of the 
boiling potatoes. Talk about your music! 
Is there anything that can compare with the 
cooking of a meal over an open fire when 
you bring to the repast an appetite sharpened 
by exercise and pure air? Grand opera fades 
into insignificance. Throw on another load 
of limbs, to make a light, and we will pro- 
ceed to do justice to arepast that would not 
pass muster at “Del.’s,” but hunger makes 
allowance for any deficiencies. One by one 
the stars come out in the great dome and 
“night closes the tired eyes of day.” We 
pitch the tent beneath a great spruce that 
furnishes shade from the noonday sun and 
shelter from any vagrant rain that might 
seek to mar our enjoyment of the trip. 

Tired limbs are not long in seeking repose 
in the forgetfulness of slumber, and, tucked 
beneath the blankets, for the night air is 
chill, we fall asleep and dream of the mor- 
row. At 3 a.m. the blue jay sends in a ques- 
tion as to why we are not up and doing, 
which question we answer by rolling out and 
scrambling into fishing garments and wading 
boots, for the dew lies heavy on the rank 
grass. Now sling your shoulder into the 
creel and arm yourself with alight rod, and 
we are off to try fishing in Idaho. (For a fly 
at this time of the day and year I prefer a 
black gnat, and if you use two, a coachman.) 

The mists hang heavy over the water, 
which is as placid as a millpond save where 
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broken by the leaping of a hungry fellow in 
quest of an early breakfast, making myriad 
fairy rings where he disappears beneath the 
surface. Standing upon the overlapping 
bank, with a supple turn of the wrist you 
send the fly skimming out over the water, to 
fall, light as a web of gossamer, over the 
spot where you saw him go down. It has not 
moved along the water more than a few feet 
when, with a rush and a swirl, he strikes it 
and, in your eagerness to hook him, you score 
a clean miss; but he is anxious, and will 
come again. Again the luring fly is cast, and 
again the rush for it, but this time there are 
two, and one is hooked and the water boils 
around your captive fly. They are small here, 
and a sharp pull serves to land him in your 
hand, a half-pounder. A sharp rap of his 
head across your rod butt and he quivers 
convulsively and lies dead in your hand. His 
markings proclaim him a fontinalis, and as 
he is dark in shading you know that he has 
a dwelling place beneath some moss grown 
root of a willow, where the sunlight never 
strikes. 

Let us gradually work our way down the 
stream, filling the creels as we go with 
many a speckled beauty, until the deep pools 
give place to a wide expanse of shallow, cut 
with ripples and eddies upon which the new- 
risen sun sparkles in gems more rare than 
ever lapidary cut. So clear is the water that 
it seems incredible that a trout of any size 
could find a hiding place, yet lurking among 
the pebbles on the bottom are many, only 
awaiting the cast of the skillful angler. Wad- 
ing into the stream, for it is wider here, and 
thus securing a fuller sweep, your line un- 
coils and the fly softly falls upon the bosom 
of the water. A flash of silver, a tautening 
of the line, a spring of the obedient rod and 
you win again. Now, note the difference in 
the coloring; while the first one was deep- 
colored, this is light. Looking closer you 
will-notice the same markings denoting the 
species. It is owing to the lighter coloring 
that the fish living over a sandy bottom is 
able to protect himself from his many natu- 
ral enemies. Alas for him, that man is not 
included in that class! 


The sun, seconded by your gastronomic 
apparatus, apprises you that the wants of 
the inner man must be attended to, so we 
will hie back to camp and breakfast. That 
important duty over, we smoke a pipe and 
lie gazing into the azure sky, with its distant 
argosies of snow-white clouds floating lazily 
across the mountain’s brow. 

Let us whip the stream once more for the 
dinner mess. It is now warm and the water 
is devoid of insect life. Your most seductive 
flies and most artistic casts are of no avail, 
failing to evoke more than a passing inter- 
est from some small fry in your operations. 
The reason is obvious—the trout are well 
fed and will not rise after the insect life is 
driven from the water by the heat of the 
day. Let us repair, however, to where this 
stream debouches into the river. There it 
runs through immense canons of basaltic 
rock towering on either side like the battle- 
ments of some ancient castle. There is eter- 
nal shade, and many an immense fellow lies 
in the cool depths around the rocks. We 
scramble down the stream, over fallen logs, 
through dense thickets of willow and aspen, 
over immense boulders that fret the way, 
until we arrive at last at the confluence of 
the streams. Around yonder rock in mid- 
stream, where the water eddies and swirls, 
is a likely place for a cast. It is well to 
try a larger fly here, for they are apt to be 
of larger growth. As the coachman strikes 
the water, an eddy just in front tells you 
that something is doing. Again, and the 
same swirl as before, but not a rise. I should 
judge that it is a rainbow, and, from indi- 
cations, a large one. Now, let us try another 
fly, this time a cowdung. Ah! Just as I 
thought. That looks like business. With a 
rush he rises half out of the water and, com- 
ing down with a splash, he carries the hook 
down with him. Do not strike too hard, or 
the tackle parts. Good! He is fairly hooked 
and the battle is on. But what is this? He 
goes to the bottom like a log and lies there 
angrily shaking his head, like a surly dog. 
A soft pull on the line starts him going. 
Away goes the line, the reel humming a 
merry tune as it spins off several yards of 
silk before your presence of mind puts on 
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the drag. Again he sinks, and again you 
pull him into activity. Now he makes for 
the rock. Once under some projecting cor- 
ner he will pull the hook out of his mouth 
and away. You throw yourself into the water 
and wade down stream, meanwhile giving 
him the full spring of the rod. Gradually he 
tires of the constant strain and turning on 
one side floats into the shallow water at your 
feet. A five-pound rainbow; time, seventeen 
minutes. 








Compliments Anna M Mathews 





But why continue the narrative? Each 
day but repeats the scenes of the preceding. 
You fish and fish, until surfeited with the 
sport; breathe the pure air, and drink the 
pure water, until a new life is infused into 
your tired limbs and you feel that life is 
worth the living. Then back to home and 
the toils of existence, feeling that God is 
good. 
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A TENDERFOOT NATURALIST. 


ae “TOM TUT.” 





HEN I was team- 
in’ down in Tex- 
as "bout ten year 
ago,” said Dan, 
as he sat down 
by the fire that 
night while we 
gathered round 
him, “I runs up 
with a young fel- 
ler from the East 
which he’s one 
of them natural- 
ist fellers as is alwus' pesterin’ of birds 
a-shootin’ of them for their skins. This fel- 
ler, which his name is John Abbot, is right 
slap out from Massyjusitts. Bosting, | be- 
lieve, is the name of the town he hails from. 
And he don’t draw the line none whatever 
at birds little nor big, but takes in quadroo- 
pedes and other reptyles all sim’lar. 

‘Wall, this here Abbot, which I calls him 
Abb for short, he hires me to hau! him and 
his outfit from Laredo a hundred miles nor’- 
west through the chaparral, a-stoppin’ whar- 
ever he wants to hunt. Which he’s so plum 
fresh from the East thet he don’t know a 
prickly pear from a soapweed. We starts 
out one mornin’ bright and airly, and by 
noon we begins to strike thet country whar 
them blue quails is so noomerous. 

“Abb he’s out of the wagon and a-walkin’ 
ahead. His shot gun is swung acrost his arm 
and he’s lookin’ for some bird or other to 
shoot at, when sudden up jumps one of them 
blue quails. He shoots at it on the fly and 
only jest wings it, and it hits the ground 
a-runnin’ a streak, with Abb after it. I yells 
at him to let it go, cause he’ll see hunderds 
of them furder on. But he jest yells back it’s 
a rar bird, thet’s what he calls it, and keeps 
after it a-chasin’ of it through the prickly 
pears and soapweeds and cat-claw’. thorns. 
And I yells to him frequent to look out for 
the pears. 


“In course the quail bein’ winged theta. 
way it can only run, but it chooses the thick- 
est places, special makin’ for all the prickly 
pear clumps in sight. And final Abb gives it 
another shot what ’bout lays it out, which it 


jest manages to crawl into the middle of a big 


bunch of pears. Abb he sees whar it’s hid, 
and in his joy at feelin’ he’s got hisrar’ bird, 
and not havin’ no expeerence of the Texas 
pear crop, he runs and jumps full tilt plump 
into the middle of the clump, a-landin’ in it 
sittin’ down. 

“Wall, you fellers knows the reesults of 
sich a toomultous landin’ into a lot of prick- 
ly pears, and it give me a hour of hard work 
and Abb a hour of tortoorous agony, which I 
pulls and picks the needles out of his clothes 
and skin. But he gits his bird, and he says 
he feels repaid complete. Howsomever, he 
changes his mind ’bout thet same in the next 
mile or two. He kills *bout a hundred of 
them blue quails, and then he _ begins to 
b’lieve what I tells him thet they ain’t so all- 
fired rar’ after all. Any how, he says he 
knows what Texas pears is like after this, 
and so he’s larnin’ some and the oxpeerence 
ain’t lost none. 

“The next symptom this here Abb shows of 
his eastern veerdancy is after supper thet 
night. Which we has made a dry camp, 
havin’ of a plenty water in a kag in the 
wagon. And I leaves Abb a-watchin’ camp 
while I stampedes off on a dark hunt with 
the lantern a-reconnoiterin’ if I can git some 
veinson. I leaves him rolled up into his 
blankets on the ground by the fire, which I 
tells him to keep the same goin’, and to 
have me some coffee bilin’ when I comes 
back ‘bout midnight, ’cause I’ll likely feel 
some worn and cold. And special I wants the 
fire kep’ goin’ bright ‘long ‘bout thet time, 
so’s I’ll be able to spot camp all easy. 

“So I saunters off with my Winchester 
and the lantern. But I tramps a hull lot 
round in the brush never shinin’ nothin’, and 
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final’ I concloods its ’bout time to give it up 
for thet night. So then I begins to look for 
the camp fire in "bout the direction it oughter 
be. Which don’t spy it none whatever no- 
whar, though I gits on top a ridge. Howsom- 
ever, I keeps a-goin’ the best I knows how 
for camp, and final after a hull lot of trouble 
and walkin’ and sarcklin’ round I locates the 
wagon. 

“Thar I finds the fire plum out as I 
knowed, and no coffee nor nothin’ waitin’ for 
me. Which thet blamed easterner Abb was 
a-sittin’ bolt up in the wagon wide awake and 
skeered to death. 

“As I pulls up by the wagon, tired and 
hungry, kyote barks away off somewhars. 
And Abb he shivers all over and axes me if 
I heerd it. And it develops thet he’s ben 
skeered of a foo] kyote a-barkin’ ever sence I 
left camp, and had clum into the wagon ox- 
pectin’ every minute a hull passel of them 
would charge onto him. Thar he sits all the 
time in the wagon, which his shot gun are 
down on the ground whar he had forgot and 
left it when he clum in. And so skeered is 
Abb thet he actooaly couldn’t git out the 
wagon long enough to put some wood on the 
fire or git his gun. 

“Which I swars some hard. And bein’ too 
tired to make up a fire I jest rolls into my 
blankets on the ground, and leaves Abb 
a-situn’ in the wagon. I has to tell him thet 
I’ll shoot him if he don’t stop disturbin’ of 
me with his fears and talk, afore he gits over 
his skeer of the lone kyote. Which the same 
is in course a-barkin’ like he was a hull pack. 

“Next mornin’ we resooms our journey. 
And Abb he’s found out thet kyotes ain’t 
danjous none, which they seems danjous and 
ain’t, while pear clumps don’t seem danjous 
and is. So he’s larnin’ some fast. 

“Long ’bout noon thet day we finds a 
place as Abb concloods will do for his busi- 
ness for a day or two, and we camps down. 
I knows the locality ‘round is good for deer, 
and I tells Abb I’ll sarcoolate ‘round some 
into the ridges nearby and git some venison. 
I tells him to look out for havaleen, which 
them same is wild pigs as is plenty in thet 
country. And he axes me if he’ll shoot some 
if they comes ‘round. And I tells him, wall, 
he might shoot a young sow pig, which it 
would be good eatin’. But the old ones and 
the boars ain’t no good, bein’ mostly tough. 


So I starts out, sayin’ as how I’d be back in 
a hour or two. 

“I finds some fresh deer signs afore I gits 
out of sight of camp, and I looks keerful 
‘round as I follers it along. When I makes 
the first rise I spots two deers ’bout six hun- 
dred yards ahead. And I begins to make a 
sneak onto them, which they’s young does 
and mighty fine eatin’. I gits into fair range, 
and works up still a little closter, so’s to 
make a shore shot. And I'm jest a-raisin’ 
my Winchester to git a bead onto one of 
them, when a shot rung out to my left. And 
a-follerin’ of thet shot is "bout tharteen more 
shots in continoous succession. In course it’s 
all off with the two does. Which they has 
scampered complete at the first alarm, and is 
stampedin’ for the next county. And I’m thet 
deesgusted thet I don’t even take no runnin’ 
shot at them. 

“I goes back to camp and sits down dis- 
consolate-like, and I hopes as how thet 
blamed Abb has shot hisself with one of 
them tharteen shots I hears. After a long 
time he comes in with his gun over his shoul- 
der, and I axes him what’s happened. He 
says as how he’s ambushed some wild pi;s 
and killed some of them. I axes him whar 
the pigs is, and he says he’s left them whar 
he killed them, but he’ll take me to the place. 
So he starts off, and I calls him back. Which 
I axes him whar he’s goin’, and he says he’s 
goin’ to find the pigs, in course. But I sees 
some buzzards a-sarcklin ‘round in the air 
over a spot exackly opposite to whar Abb 
starts to go, which I says sposin’ we goes 
thetaway. He ain’t none convinced, but I 
persuades him final to go with me first. And 
I promises him thet if I don’t lead him to the 
place straight, then I'll go with him whar- 
ever he says. Which I leads him to the 
exack spot at wunst, and thar we finds some 
tharteen pigs a-layin’ ’round over the scen- 
ery. 

“Abb tells me as how he seen a pig in the 
bushes and let fly at him with bird shot, 
which the pig don’t drop none. And then a 
hull bunch of squealin’ shotes swarms out of 
the bushes at him, and he pops it to them 
with buckshot as fastas they comes. Which 
he shorely laid them all low, till thar wasn’t 
none left to tell the pig’s tale of the in- 
counter. 

“And while we was a-standin’ and a-look- 
in’ at them dead pigs, a big leopard-cat shows 
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hisself sudden-like "mong the bushes. This 
here spotted cat had ben trackted by the 
smell of them pigs a-layin’ thar in the sun 
thetaway, and was desirous of givin’ hisself 
a pork feast. And seein’ of us a-standin’ 
thar a-contemplatin’ the scene like we owned 
the outfit, it nacheral riles him some. Which 
the cat arches his back and spits at us sassy- 
like, and Abb calls his bluff and plunks it to 
him with his shot gun. Which the cat is a 
oncommon big one, and maddenin’ with the 
pain he makes a dash for Abb. But Abb 
meets the sitooation full and the cat half 
way with another charge of buckshot. And 
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after clawin’ and _ spittin’ for a little, and 
scratchin’ up the arth a hull lot, the cat 
stretches hisself out stiff-like at Abb’s feet 
and expires. I hasn’t done a thing all this 
time but stand and look on, while Abb he 
done the actin’. Which it’s all so sudden and 
supprisin’ to me thet it’s over afore I reel- 
izes it. 

“And I begins to have some respeck for 
Abb’s nerve simooltaneous, which he’s im- 
provin’ in western ways. And if he stops 
long enough in the country, as I tells him 
when I quits him on thet trip, he’ll shorely 
git galvanized all proper.” 

















THE PATH THRO’ THE WOOD. 


By M. BRE WERTON De WITT. 


Bright blow the roses, 


The sweet single roses, 

That grow o’er the pathway that borders the wood; 
From wild, grassy thicket 
That closes the wicket, 

They, trailing, half cover the little monks-hood. 


They smile in their growing, 
While winds, faintly blowing, 
Bear us a kiss from each dewy pink lip; 
And we who may treasure 
The wildings sweet pleasure, 
Mark the bee-lover who lingers to sip. 


A leaf, to be near her, 


Yet partly to cheer her, 
Encircles, and shields from the sun’s haughty stare, 
While a wren tilts above her 
(Tis he, too, would love her) 
Carolling blithely his song, free from care. 


We linger in going, 


To greet the rose blowing, 
And breathing its message of love to all men; 
We bless the bee’s gladness 
That banished our sadness; 
Then pause, giving thanks for the song of the wren. 








“OUR SECOND COOK COULD NOT BB BXCELLED.” 


CAMPING IN THE ROCKIES. 


PHOTOS AND TEXT By H. B. HULETT 


HIS little railroad pamphlet 
was responsible, in a large 
measure, for one of the 
most pleasant summers I 
have ever enjoyed. I had 
always thought that “some 
day” I should go on such 
an expedition, but it was 
such a vague, indefinite sort 
of an idea that I was some- 

Me, Ns what surprised how very 

wy II 4 easily it came to pass after 

“we got our heads togeth- 

1 HK er Briefly, our party was 

composed of A. G. Carter, 

C. P. Hendrickson, T. I. Bennett, A. A. Hulett 

and H. B. Hulett of Webb City; R. Stults and 

H. C. Lisch of Oronogo, Missouri, being 

joined later by W. F. Moore, Charles Clark 

of Webb, and Z. T. Lowdermilk of Joplin, 

Missouri. On July 12th we boarded the train 

with tickets in our pockets reading “from 

Webb City, Missouri, to Rifle, Colorado, and 





return.” Some of the party suggested that 
we would not need the return coupon, for we 
might like it so well out there we should 
want to stay, but as it “was all the same 
price,” we took the return pasteboard also. 
Using three days for the railroad trip and 
two days for that overland, noon of the 17th 
found us on the south fork of the White 
river, about six miles above Buford, Colorado. 
Here we unloaded and hurriedly pitched our 
tents just at the foot of an abrupt little hill 
and at the edge of a small grove of quaking 
aspen and silver spruce, with the river in 
front of us not fifty feet away. It was for- 
tunate we got our tents up early, for out of 
the clear sky came a thunder bolt that fairly 
shook the whole valley. This was followed 
by a downpour of rain, which, turning into 
hail, soon covered the ground. We thought 
this quite a cool reception, but the cloud soon 
passed on, the sun shone brighter than ever 
before and all was serene. 
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One of the first things to be done, the 
tents being up, was to provide a dark room 
where “ye photographer” might develop his 
plates. A little exploring showed this to be 
a hard proposition. No deserted cabin, old 
cave, or place suitable was to be found, and 
to build one seemed to be out of the question. 
But one we had to have. In my search of 
the day before I had seen several large pines 
growing in a cluster upon the steep hillside 
back of the cook tent. They were remark- 
ably well placed for my purpose, so here it 
was decided my dark room should be. Select- 
ing four of these for the corners of the room, 
several quaking aspen were soon cut down 
which were large enough to be split and used 
for the roof and supports of same. Then 
several upright pieces were driven between 
the corners on three of the sides into which 
were interwoven bushes in full leaf and nu- 
merous boughs of pine and aspen. This ac- 
complished, the top and three sides were coy- 
ered with earth, leaving the one side next to 





A MORNING'S CATCH. 


camp open. Over this was hung a tent-fly 
and a heavy blanket, and there you have it— 
as good a dark room as one could desire. 
Here I spent many a pleasant hour, manipu- 
lating my Tolidol and plates, watching with 
keen satisfaction the result of the day’s ex- 
posures, occasionally seeing a “‘prize picture” 
fall flat through some fault of mine. But I 
had the satisfaction of knowing that in most 
cases I could “try again’’ and be rewarded 
next time with success. This, in a great 
measure, tempered the disappointment and 
stimulated me to more careful effort. In this 
connection, I would suggest to all my ama- 
teur friends to develop their plates before 
they leave the “scene of action,” even 
though it be quite inconvenient, for, be you 
ever so careful, mistakes and accidents will 
happen, and those, such as leaky plate-hold- 
ers, defective bellows, faulty slides, and the 
many little things too numerous to mention, 
may all be corrected with the loss of but a 
few plates, instead of those covering the 
whole trip, if left for development until 
your return, when you find out your mistakes 
too late. 

To enter into the details of the many ad- 
ventures and experiences of the different 
members of our camp would consume more 
time than the readers of Outdoor Life could 
spare. 

Every time any of us did anything out of 
the ordinary, such as a large catch of trout, 
a nice bunch of grouse or even to feeding tne 
chipmunks, we had to have it kodaked. We 
were well prepared for such, for to go on a 
trip of this nature and have nothing but 
memory to serve in the years to come, did not 
suit our crowd at all. Then, too, we had left 
some fellow-Missourians at home who “had 
to be shown” as to our adventures. One of 
the nicest things about our trip was the fact 
that we had plenty of time, so that each 
ceuld follow his own inclination at all times. 

Some days were spent idly in camp, sim- 
ply taking our ease, enjoying the air, scenery 
and camp life in the fullest sense. After a 
day spent in this manner, whatever we did 
was done with a vim and interest that was 
gratifying to see, making it all the more en- 
joyable. 

As we were too early for large game, we 
turned the most of our attention to the trout 

-poor fellow! While not abusing our priv- 
ilege, we were in the water a great deal and 








rarely were we unsuccessful. Besides supply- 
ing our own camp, we would very often send 
a few nice ones to our two neighboring 
camps. Our live ones were put in a box made 
for that purpose in the river, so that we al- 
ways had fish ahead. When we were success- 
ful in landing some of the big fellows, we 
had “a bake.” In this I think our second 
cook could not be excelled. She would take 
four or five of the largest ones, place them 
in our largest pan all nicely dressed and 
stuffed with sage dressing and all the ac- 
cessories—in fact, “just like mother used to 
make’’—and place them in the oven. After 
being baked very slowly, basted frequently 
and browned to a nicety, they were pro- 
nounced done at last (after what seemed an 
age to a hungry man), and “ye gods and 
little fishes,’ what a feast! Never, no never, 
did anything taste so good, and never did 
anything disappear so rapidly. How we did 
wish for the “steak eaters” at home! 

Will Johnson, our head cook, evidently 
thought camp life was becoming monotonous, 
so had a surprise fixed up for us, which, for 
novelty, certainly took the palm. One even- 
ing he quietly told us that he would like for 
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us to all come down to his camp on the fol- 
lowing Thursday evening, as he intended to 
be married. Who would have thought of 
Cupid appearing in this out-of-the-way place 
—out here among the valleys and hills— 
among spruce and pine—among the bear and 
the deer—practically away from all civiliza- 
tion and society? But such proved to be the 
case, and we knew at once that it was none 
other than our second cook, Miss Atkinson, 
who was to be his bride. This young lady 
had come out with the Johnson party of 
eight, who had made their camp just above 
us, not 150 yards away. During our stay 
Will had had built a nice little cabin, as the 
young man intended to homestead the tract 
on which we were all located. Occasionally 
he would go to Rifle or New Castle for tour- 
ists, and it was during these times that Miss 
Atkinson would come up and cook for us. 
In this way we came to know her and ad- 
mire her for her many good qualities, so 
when the wedding was announced, we were 
very much interested. On Sunday previous 
to the wedding Johnson took three of our 
party to Mud Springs, intending to return the 
next day, but he did not get back. Tuesday 








ONE OF THE BIG ONES. 
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came with no Johnson. Wednesday morning, 


no groom; noon, then night, and yet he failed 
to appear. Everything had been in confusion 
in both camps now for two days in anticipa- 
tion of the event; now came anxiety, mingled 
with fear. The bride-elect was much fright- 
ened, could imagine all sorts of things hap- 
pening, and, in our poor way, we tried to 
hazard an explanation as to his delay. 
Thursday morning dawned, clear and crisp, 
an auspicious wedding day. Certainly the 
gods were doing their best for the prospective 
briae and groom. But noon came, still no 
Johnson. The strain was now getting terri- 
ble; none of us could eat. “Why did he not 
come?” we asked each other. Had he had 
a breakdown? Was he sick? Had he lost 
the way? Certainly not the latter, for he 
knew every foot.of the whole northwestern 
Colorado. We fumed and fretted and jumped 
about like “chickens with their heads off,’ all 
the while trying to appear calm and uncon- 
cerned in a vain endeavor to relieve the 
anxiety of the young lady. What a queer role, 
and how awkwardly we posed in it! Fortu- 
nately, just as we had reached the point of 
despair, the lost one came tearing up the 
road like one mad, at his side the clergyman, 
a Mr. Handei. Hooray! “Richard is him 
self again.” The rest is soon told. We hur- 
riedly prepared our toilets and hastened to 
the Johnson camp. A few preliminaries being 
arranged, there, out in the open, in a natural 
grove of silver spruce, with their tops fairly 
touching the canopy of sky overhead, with 
the murmur of the river singing its most joy- 
ous theme throughout the ceremony, there 
the good minister spoke the words that made 
them man and wife. Then came the custom- 
ary congratulations. What a contrast to the 
little while before! The wedding feast? We 
had it. Don’t think for a moment there was 
anything lacking. Under the _ self-same 
boughs we sat down to the very finest of 
wedding suppers. It would be folly to at- 
tempt a description, but it was all there, 
wedding cake and all. 

The Friday before we broke camp will 
be long remembered as one of the best day’s 
sport I have ever enjoyed. Father and |! 
took a lunch and went down stream with the 
determination of making a whole day of it 
and to try some “new water,” some that none 
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JCST GOT IN 


of us had ever touched. We walked down 
the bank for about a mile before we entered 
the river, then began there and fished about 
a mile further. Things did not open up 
very well. We had -been fishing hard for a 
couple of hours with no success other than 
two or three strikes, and I was about in 
the mood for returning to camp when, z-i-p! 
I felt a jerk that soon brought me to my 
senses. A quick pull on the line proved he 
was still there, and as he showed an imme- 
diate desire to go down stream at a 2:10 
gait, I gave him the line. When he halted, 
the fun began in earnest. I commenced to do 
a little coaxing, a little leading and reeling, 
when he “balked.” For about five minutes 
thereafter I thought I certainly had a D. & 
R. G. “double-header” at the end of my line, 
but eventually he gave up the fight, and was 
brought up to my net with a mouth open 
wide enough to take in my fist. He was now 
safe and counted, and from this on our sport 
was good, and but a repetition of this ex- 
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perience, father, meanwhile, doing a little of 
this himself. At the close of the afternoon 
we turned towards camp, first sizing up our 
catch. With the usual luck of “the largest 
got away,” we had eleven of as fine trout as 
I ever expect to see. Our largest weighed two 
and one-quarter pounds. We had three of 
these, the others ranging between one and 
one-half and two pounds. 

It was with heavy hearts that we next 
day began to pull the stakes to our tents, 
pack our trunks and prepare to say good-bye 


to the place that had been our home for the 
past six weeks. But as the teams had ar- 
rived to take us back, there was no time for 
sentiment and at nightfall we were all ready 
for an early start on the following morning. 
But during the evening, when gathered 
around the splendid camp-fire for the last 
time, recalling the many, many little happen- 
ings of the immediate past, we firmly re- 
solved that this, the Lord willing, should not 
be our last experience of “Camping in the 
Rockies.” 
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AN 


INVITATION. 


By JOHN WINTER THOMPSON. 


Come, O! come to Sequanota, when the summer days are hot, 
And the dog days make you weary of the strife: 

There we'll cast the fly together till that cool, enchanted spot 
Woos your languid, drooping spirits back to life. 


There we'll lure the flashing “Rainbow” from the eddies of the “ Boyne” 
Though he bid defiance to our silk and steel; 

While dashing, splashing rapids, and the dark and shady pool 
Of the “Jordan” shall pay tribute to our creel. 


Come, O! come to Sequanota, when the summer days grow hot. 
Leave the musty, dusty ledger on the shelf; 

And on mossy banks reclining, neath the fragrant balsam boughs, 
Let the God of Nature bring you to yourself. 
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A GAME 


OF BLUFF WITH A_ SILVER-TIP. 


By W. A. HILLIS. 


N THE summer of ‘91 my 
partner and I were working 
a quartz claim in the Cab- 
inet range, 
Montana, being camped on 
Granite creek, a tributary 
of Libby creek. This was 
before the advent of the 
yreat Northern railway. 
Our nearest supply point 
was Horse Plains, on the 
Northern Pacific railway, 
and we were therefore com- 


northwestern 


pelled to pack our supplies 
over a rough trail a dis- 
tance of 175 miles across the Flathead Indian 
reservation. 

The month of June was just coming to an 
end when, our supplies getting short, we de- 
cided to round up our pack and =saddle 
horses and make a trip out to the plains for 
provisions. At daybreak one morning my 
partner started one way and I the other in 
search of the horses, which, being “belled,”’ 
could generally be located within a mile or 
two of camp. I took along only a couple of 
halter ropes, and not wishing to be encum- 
bered with my gun, I left it in camp. 

I was picking my way on the side of the 
mountain where a number of large trees had 
blown down, and where the underbrush had 
grown up among them, forming little thick- 
ets. Occasionally I would stop and listen 
in hopes of being able to locate the horses. 
When I had reached the heaviest part of the 
windfall I heard a great racket just below me, 
but could not see what was causing it. Il 
climbed up on top of an old root that pro- 
jected upward from a pine tree that had 
blown over, and from this new point of 
vantage could see over the tops of the un- 
derbrush. The cause of the disturbance was 
only about 100 feet below me, but behind a 
bunch of bushes. An occasional cloud of dust 
arose over the tons of these bushes, showing 
great activity on the part of the author of 


the noise. At first I thought it was some 
prospector digging a hole, but I waited in 
vain for the sound of that peculiar ring that 
comes from the contact of a miner’s shovel 
with gravel and stones. 

Just then a large boulder got turned loose 
and went crashing down the hill. I began to 
get impatient in my growing curiosity to 
learn the cause of the noise, so I called out 
loudly, “Hi, there!’”’ Although I got no re- 
sponse the racket stopped. The bushes about 
the scene of the commotion began to shake, 
and I could see that something was coming 
my way. Pretty soon an immense silver-tip 
bear stepped out in a little ppening only 
about seventy-five feet below me. His age was 
clearly evident by the fact that he was almost 
white around the head and neck. His ears 
were cropped and split, showing he had been 
up against his neighbors in many an encount- 
er for supremacy. His coat was partly shed, 
and this, together with his scarred face and 
ears, made him about the most savage look- 
ing brute I ever before got close to. 

Instinctively I realized that the best thing 
I could do under the circumstances was to 
stand my ground, so summoning all the 
courage which was left in my fast-freezing 
frame, I decided to remain pat and run a 
bluff. Oh, what wouldn’t I have given for my 
old .45-90! There wasn’t as much as a stand- 
ing tree conveniently near that I could climb, 
and there I stood like an Egyptian mummy, 
with a large silver-tip bear making his way 
toward me as fast as the up-hill and tangled 
condition of the underbrush would permit. I 
knew that to hesitate meant disaster, and 
being anxious to see if I still had my voice, 
I waved my arms and called out as loudly as 
I could, “Hi, there! What areyou doing 
there?” I felt frightened at the sound of my 
own voice, which seemed to come from some 
one else a mile pr so away, over the hill. 
Instantly he was all attention, and threw 
up his head and looked at me. All the hair 
that was on him seemed to suddenly turn the 
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wrong way. In order to more clearly empha- 
size my bluff, I pulled off my hat and waved 
it, at the same time calling loudly at him to 
“get off the face of the earth!” 

Did he get? Well, I should say so, but 
in the wrong direction, for with a fierce 
“woo-oof!”” he made a dash for the old root 
that I was standing on. Up to this time I 
had run my bluff by standing pat, but when I 
saw that hulk of hair, claws and teeth com- 
ing at me as if the devil was after him, I 
turned myself loose, and would be running 
yet if my wind held out. How I ever got 
put of that jungle of fallen logs I will never 
be able to tell. I remember only of hitting 
the high places for about 200 yards, where I 
came to a tree that was climbable. When I 
had perched myself on a limb at a safe dis- 
tance from the ground, I took a “casual’’ sur- 
vey along the trail of dust that I had just 
made, but to my great surprise and reuef, no 
bear was in sight. 





| couldn't quite understand what caused 
him to turn back. Whether he thought, after 
reaching the old root on which I was stand- 
ing, that he was too badly handicapped, 
and quit, or that he got wind of me which 
frightened him as badly as I was, will never 
be known. At any rate, I waited a while for 
him to show up, but not getting sight of him 
again, I shinned down from my perch on the 
limb and went back to camp for my rifle. 
When I arrived there my partner was in 
with the horses, so we packed up and went 
on our journey. 

While trapping bear in this same vicinity, 
three years later, I met his bearship under 
similar conditions, but this time I was armed 
with a Colt’s .22-caliber rifle and immediately 
engaged in a little game of bluff, in which he 
came out second best. Of this encounter I 
will at some future time give the readers of 
Outdoor Life a full account. 
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THE GRAND CANON 


OF THE COLORADO. 


By ALICE BEACH McCOMAS 





URING the day, we 
found the Arizona 
desert insufferably 
hot after the cool 
sea breeze of Cali- 
fornia. The dying 
train could not 
avoid the pitiless 
sun staring down 
from the cloudless 
sky. Toward even- 
ing the air fresh- 
ened and the landscape assumed a softer ex- 
pression. Sunset fires edged the distant 
cliffs, and in a bank of purple, tipped with 
gold, the great ball of fire took his daily 
leave of Arizona. His rival was already 
in the sky and soon her silver rays persuaded 
us to forget the arrogance of the day. We 
were favored of the gods in having such a 
glorious night on which to see, for the first 
time, the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 

Arrived at Williams, we immediately 
boarded the waiting train for the canon. 
After a climb up a long, high ridge we sped 
through the Coconino forest which edges 
this, the greatest gash the scarred face of the 
old earth bears. At last the forest of fra- 
grant pines, now turned to spectres by the 
moonlight, is threaded, and we are landed, 
breathless with anticipation, at the brink. 
To speak is a sacrilege. The sounds of man 
seem veiled and far away. Here you are 
amid the silence of the centuries. Viewing 
the canon by moonlight leaves so much to 
the imagination. The misty indefiniteness 
gives free scope to picture a limitless and 
fathomless expanse, and in the morning we 
are sorry to find that it isn’t a bottomless 
chasm, after all. But all through life runs 
the law of compensation, and though the 
day makes the canon definite, it reveals its 
sublime awfulness. The sight evokes only 
shudders and it is with horror that we even 
venture to throw a pebble over. 

In vain we struggle to comprehend 
heights and distances. An attempt at an in- 
tellectual grasp of the magniture spread be- 
low is unavailing. 


We are helped a little by comparisons 
Yonder cliff of brilliant hues is taller than 
the Washington monument. The auditorium 
in Chicago would not cover one-half its per- 
pendicular span. Yet in this procession of 
giantism it does not impress you, and, though 
a half mile distant, you idly toss a stone at 
it and are surprised that it falls short. Twen- 
ty Yosemites might lie beneath unnoticed 
If Niagara, that Mecca pf wonder seekers 
were placed in this titanic chasm, between 
your visits you would have hard work next 
time locating it with field glasses. 

If Mount Washington were taken up, 
from sea level, and set down in the Grand 
Canon you would not notice it next morning 
unless its dullness should make it conspic- 
uous in that riot of color. 

One of the greatest wonders of the canon 
is the fact that it is a cleft in the flat surface 
of a lofty plateau. You are in no way pre- 
pared for it by nature. A few steps away in 
the forest you would not dream that, near 
at hand, in this flat stretch ,of country, the 
very bowels of the earth are laid bare. 

This giants’ playground is 6,000 to 7,006 
feet deep, ten to twenty miles wide and hun- 
dreds of miles long, peopled with peaks taller 
than any mountain east of the Rockies, ano 
none as high as the edge of the plateau. A 
canon swathed in soft celestial fires, or, as 
each shifting ray of the sun brings a change, a 
blazing inferno. Color such as is never 
known in the East or Europe! Here Nature 
stages her drama impressively. Below are 
chasms of hurrying mists, and titanic gorges 
flooded by the wine of light, scantily revealed 
by jealous clouds. Unseen fingers seem to 
beckon, and the longing to get away from 
the sordid things of life and bury one’s self 
in that majestic stillness seems overpower- 
ing. We gaze lingeringly over the verge, lis- 
tening to the voice of Nature. Here she 
speaks in accents of silence. It is the shift- 
ing panorama that chains our loitering feet 
The scene changes incessantly, now distinct 
now mysterious. The canons which rib that 


vast vertebrate gorge yawn like hungry 
(5) 
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monsters that seem to lie in wait for human 
food. 

“Bright Angel Trail’ hangs like a har- 
ness on this seemingly impregnable gulch; 
thus man has put a bridle on this boding 
thing for his mpre intimate knowledge of its 
secrets. The trail zigzags down the rocks 
like a flash of lightning against a dark cloud 
bank, leading to the Colorado river—a fluid 
finger pointing the way to the sea. The 
Santa Fe has done everything possible to 
make the Grand canon accessible, having 
finished the road from Williams to the very 
rim of the canon. Here sure-footed animals 
and a guide are available and a descent into 
the canon can be made with comparative 
safety. And the descent cannot be too strong- 
ly urged, as through such a trip a sense of 
intimacy is gained. Towers, fissures and 
yawning abysses that were matters of mo- 
ment on the trail, on your return to the 
plateau have become indistinguishable. The 
large tent which you passed 2,000 feet below 
looks now like a spread-out newspaper, and 
the willow trees surrounding it like tufts of 
grass. 

The rides along the rim are inspirations. 
The road leads through fragrant woods and 
over a springy turf. The six horses seem to 
enter into the buoyancy of our spirits, and 
at a swinging gait we fairly fly through the 
crisp air. Points are reached which command 
awe-inspiring views of the canon. The driv- 
ers are good enough to risk their lives for 
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our satisfaction by rolling boulders for us 
The immense stones are dislodged and with 
great effort are sent over the edge. Then 
peal on peal of thunder follows, lasting many 
seconds. The walls toss the sound back and 
forta again and again. The canon is trans- 
formed into a veritable giants’ bowling alley 

But all things have an end, and we must 
return to the hotel and prepare for our de- 
parture. But to waylay any idea that may 
exist that all the food is spiritual, I must say 
that the hotel, which is open the year round, 
affords all that physical man could wish. 
The dining room is run on a generous plan, 
and while. you enjoy the viands set before 
you by the most courteous waiters, you have 
but to raise your eyes to see for miles over 
that vast expanse of sublimity. 

With what regret we once more resume 
the thread of our journey east, and turn our 
backs on this wonderland in the heart of Ari- 
zona—this gem set in the bosom of the 
West! 


“The West is young and virile and strong, 
With a strength that never tires; 

From thought to action it hurries along, 
And ever higher aspires. 


Oh, the East is too weak and the East is too 
old, 
But the West is the land for me; 
For the land, like its sky, is a gleam of gold 


And the West is always free!” 
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By D. M. 


“.'ZNTERED as a 
freshman one of 
the small col- 
leges of southern 
Ohio in 1891, 
and, during the 
course of my 





studies, I was, 
as so many 
young men be- 





fore and _ since 
have been, anx- 
ious to find some 





profitable form 
of work for my vacations. 

One day during the winter I received a 
note from a cousin of mine, who was a sec- 
tion master of telegraph service on the Big 
Four railroad, saying that if before the first 
of June I could learn telegraphy he could 
place me in an office for the summer at a 
hundred dollars a month. This appeared to 
be great good luck and I resolved to try. 

Almost every boy has at some time 
learned and played with the Morse alpha- 
bet. I had; and now I began in earnest. I 
fitted up in my room a sounder and key, and 
began sending and receiving messages to and 
from myself. I could only practice at odd 
times and it was slow work at first, but I 
soon grew proficient, and long before the 
time appointed I had confidence enough in 
myself to write my friend accepting in ad- 
vance the position that he meant to offer. 

Two days after commencement he sent 
for me to go to Crossline, Indiana, where I 
was expected to spend two weeks in an office 
taking instructions from the man I was to 
succeed, and after that do regular duty as 
“night operator and station master.” 

This all sounded very large until I saw 
how small the town of Crossline was. Three 
houses, two stables, one small hotel with a 
barroom, a country store, in which was the 
postoffice, and the station building, contain- 
ing under one roof, depot, freight room, ex- 
press and telegraph office. These made up 
the sum total of the buildings. It was one 
of those queer junctions where one large rail- 
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road crosses another with which it has no 
dealings. The service on each line is heavy, 
but the rival companies pay no attention to 
each other’s schedule. Only a few trains 
stop on either road, and these rarely ex- 
change passengers. There is no ticket office, 
and the work of the person in charge consists 
in placing signals, reporting the passage of 
trains and recording the numbers of their 
engines, receiving and transmitting orders to 
freight conductors, and in looking after the 
small amount of baggage and express matter 
to be transferred. 

It was intensely interesting at first, but 
the whole routine coon became so familiar 
that the work grew very dull. The twelve 
hours from € in the evening till 6 in the 
morning are long hours, and they grow long- 
er each night one sits in a dingy room, with 
a half light, beside a small table and listens 
to the “tick-a-tick-tick” of a sounder, know- 
ing that he is the only person awake within 
a distance of six miles. I began to long for 
diversion, for excitement, for an adventure of 
some kind. Why didn’t something happen‘ 
I had read and heard so much of the re- 
sponsibility of an operator’s position that | 
felt as though I were being in some way de- 
frauded. I had notso long to wait, however 
as I might afterward have wished. 

One day late in June I received a lette: 
from the express company’s agent in Wash- 
ington saying that on the night of the 7th 
of July a box of gold would be shipped over 
our lines to a town in Illinois where a new 
national bank had been chartered. The box 
would be on train No. 12, W. C. I. & St. L. R. 
R., due in Crossline 1:24 a. m.; would nat- 
urally be forwarded on train No. 5, Big Four 
route, leaving the junction 1:39 a. m. Would 
I “use some caution,” “watch the 
box,” etc. Here, at last, was something to 
look forward to, and I counted up the days 
until the 7th of July. 

On the night in question I was on the plat- 
form early, lantern in hand, awaiting the ar- 
rival of train No. 12. It was a dark, wet, 
dismal night. There was no moon, the stars 
were hidden, a heavy rain was falling, and 
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everything was wrapped in mist and black- 
ness. Promptly on time the whistle of the 
incoming train sounded above the curve, and 
in a few minutes the baggage car came to a 
stop by my side. 

I looked for my charge, and, sure enough, 
there came tumbling out on the platform a 
small, rough, strongly made box, with the 
address printed on one side. But there was 
also another article placed upon the platform 
which for a moment took my attention from 
the first. It was a coffin. At the same Time 
three men, acting as attendant mourners, 
stepped from the forward coach. Those were 
the only packages and these the only passén- 
gers. 

The signal was given, the train moved 
on and we were left standing on the platform. 
The three men at once came forward, 
through the rain, muffling up their collars, 
and suggested that we put the coffin in the 
station. I could not object, as it was raining 
heavily, so together we carried it into the 
office. I then returned for the box, carried 
it in and placed it on the floor beside the 
coffin. 

One of the men began to make inquiries 
about the time of trains and asked how long 
they would have to wait. I replied that if 
the up train was on time they should have 
only fifteen minutes, but even while we 
talked my instrument struck the three dots, 
then two dots, a dash and a dot, which 
meant “S. Q.,”” which was my call, and while 
I listened spelled off the message: ‘Train 
number five delayed by flood at Rogers’ 
bridge; will be at least three hours late.” I 
quoted the message aloud to the party and 
they were evidently much annoyed at this 
sudden confusion of their plans. 

After consulting together for a while in 
whispers they asked me if there was not 
some place where they could spend those 
three hours with more comfort to themselves 
and less annoyance to me than in my office. 
It was really embarrassing. The room was 
only a dozen feet square and there were seats 
for only four people. I knew that the old 
man who kept the small hotel across the way 
had been in bed for hours. I knew, too, how 
surly he would be if he were waked up now; 
but I suggested that if they cared to rouse 
him they might go there. They decided to 
try, and five minutes later I saw lights mov- 


ing in the lower windows and knew they had 
gained admission at “Uncle Dan's.” 

I closed the door, hung up my lantern, 
and seated myself in my chair. I tried to 
read, but it was no use; the sounder made a 
noise. I laid down my book and turned to 
look out of the window. “Perhaps the folks 
are eating,’ I thought, “or perhaps they have 
gone to bed.” 

Again I settled myself in my chair. This 
time I looked at the clock. There was no 
train due either way before No. 5. This 
meant that for three hours nothing would 
happen. Three hours to sit here at the dead 
of night, in a dingy twelve-foot room, with 
a sounder, a box of gold and a corpse. Surely, 
this was not very delightful; nor was it even 
very exciting. If this was to be my “adven- 
ture,” I felt that once more I was being 
cheated. 

I settled myself in my chair and took up 
my book again, but still there was no inter- 
est. After a while it dropped to the floor and 
I did not even care to pick it up. Everything 
was so dull and uninteresting, the night was 
so dreary, the place so lonely, and I was so 
tired. 

I had no idea how long I sat thus before 
I was startled by my instrument beginning 
to talk to me. It spoke to mea message set 
on the wires at Washington: “Watch that 
box.”” I looked at the box, but saw nothing 
to watch. I looked a long time, however, an: 


then said to myself: ‘Come to think of it, 
there is something strange and grewsome 


about all this; I don’t like it. - I don’t like to 
be alone with a box of gold, I don’t like to be 
alone with a corpse, and especially I don’t 
like coincidence. Why should they come on 
the same night, and why should five people 
come along? Why should all this happen on 
so dark a night, and why should that up-train 
be so late to-night? Why has it suddenly 
grown so quiet here, and why are all those 
lights gone out? Besides, why were the men 
so anxious to get that coffin into this room, 
and why did they crowd together in a corner 


and whisper when they found that the train 
was late?” 


A second time the instrument called me, 
and when I threw the switch the sounder 
said: ‘Watch that box.’ Again I looked at 
the box and still everything was all right. 
I wondered if 1 would feel any easier if I put 
it in my chair and sat on it. I decided that 
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I would. I remember now in what an un- 
comfortable position I was sitting, when for 
the third time the sounder fairly yelled to 
me: “Watch that box!” Involuntarily I 
glanced toward the place where the box had 
been, but this time, of course, saw only the 
coffin. 

Now, there are different degrees of terror, 
and I suppose the same degree may be excited 
in different ways, but I hope never to see any- 
thing more terrifying than the lid of that 
coffin slowly rise about six inches and then 
suddenly drop, leaving the four fingers of a 
man’s hand sticking through the crevice. I 
sat frozen in my place. My hair rose and my 
flesh creeped, but I had sense enough left to 
know that I must not move. I must not 
show that I had noticed anything unusual 
unt I had decided what to do. 

I was sitting there looking at what I saw, 
and seeing only those fingers, when suddenly 
I heard voices and the sound of hurrying 
feet on the platform outside. What was I to 
do? I thought of my revolver. I kept one in 
the lower right-hand drawer of my table. To 
reach it I must stretch my arm farther over 
the back of the chair than it already was, 
and pull open the drawer. Just as I thought 
to lay my fingers on the ivory handle of that 
.388 caliber, I heard somewhere a most un- 
earthly shriek. 

I sprang to my feet, and as I did so, saw 
the u.gures of three men hurrying past ue 
window outside. I heard their steps on the 
platform as they turned the corner toward 


my door. Then they paused to talk. I could 
hear only the sound, not the words. I struck 
my hand across my brow to summon up my 
courage and to clear my mind. My eyes fixed 
themselves on the knob of that door. Three 
seconds more and it would turn. They would 
be upon me—and the corpse behind! 

I was in this attitude when the first sound 
that I had heard was followed by the second 
long, two short and a final long blast of the 
Big Four locomotive signalling for the cross- 
ing. I had been asleep! The first blast of 
the whistle had brought me to my feet, the 
others waked me fully. 

When the tension on my nerves relaxed I 
found myself standing there, sore in every 
muscle from the cramped position in which 
I had slept for two hours. I looked about 
me. The box was not in the chair at all, but 
still on the floor. As for the revolver, the 
drawer was not even open. Instinctively, I 
stooped down and laid my hand where those 
four fingers should have been; I found the lid 
hermetically sealed. 

The three men entered to bear out the 
coffin and I followed with the box. When 
the two had been placed side by side in the 
car and the train had gone I stood alone on 
the same spot where I had stood at 1 o’clock. 
The box of gold had come and gone. Along 
with it had come my “adventure.” It, too, 
was gone, for above the roof of “Uncle Dan’s” 
daylight was breaking, and I was now wide 
awake from that awful dream of “How I 
Watched the Box.” 
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THE MEN FROM TEXAS. 


“By GRIZZLY B.” 


URING the last fall (1902) it 
was my pleasure to spend a 
couple of weeks fishing and 
loafing at the hunting lodge 
of Levi W. Ward, on the 
south fork pf the White 
river, Colorado, five miles 
up that pretty stream from 
Buford postoffice. 

During my stay a jolly 
party of Texans came in for 
a week’s sport with the 
deer in the vicinity of 
Sleepy Cat mountain. I 
have, in my comparatively 

limited years, commingled with all classes of 

men on this portion of our footstool—have 
slept and eaten with section men, have 
worked and hunted with nearly every na- 
tionality on the globe—have wined with 
millionaires and dined with paupers—but for 

a class that appeals most to my idea of gen- 

erosity, hospitality and sportsmanlike quali- 

ties, commend me at once to the Southerner. 

We receive a large influx of him in Colorado 

every year and the state could with pleasure 

and profit entertain thousands more of him. 

May his shadow never grow less. 

As I was about to say, I met this jolly, 
buoyant, jumping trio of sportsmen—all 
from Waco—whose names were J. W. Mann, 
Jr., D. C. Bolinger and W. H. Jones. 

They were introduced to the Denverite 
upon arrival, and immediately upon being 
made acquainted with the fact that I liked to 
hunt they wished to know if I could join their 
party. Wouldn’t I go with them to the 
shadow of Old Sleepy Cat and from there 
hunt the festive buck? No, I had already 
killed one buck, and, moreover, the inter- 
mingling of an outsider with that family of 
hunters (for they had all hunted together 
for years) would seem like the infliction of a 
perfect stranger into the home sanctuary. 
Their creed was their past hunts together— 
their religion the memory of by-gone days. 
No, their company was too sacred to one an- 
other, and I couldn’t bear to throw cold water 





on a hunt planned months before, and now 
about to be fulfilled in one free, untrammeled 
and glorious consummation. So I fished and 
wrote and read and grouse-hunted and drank 
the pure air while the Texans invaded the 
home of the deer. 

The cook came in for supplies one day and 
said that Mr. Mann had killed two nice bucks 
and that the balance of the party were on 
the verge of “‘firing’’ him (the cook) and plac- 
ing Mann, whom we dubbed “Texas,” in 
charge of the culinary department for the re- 
mainder of the hunt—the only way they 
knew of keeping him from riding each day 
among the deer. It was related of him that 
so interested did he become in these black- 
eyed beauties that after he secured his limit 
he would ride among them for days with 
listless, longing eyes, gazing anon on a star- 
tled doe as she stood in mute wonderment 
looking at him, or at a pair of fawns, as, ris- 
ing from their downy-like bed of ferns, they 
gazed at the intruder in simple, inquisitive 
wonder. ‘“Texas’’ loved to look on this ani- 
mal life, after the gun had brought to bag 
the law’s allowance, and his friends never 
tired chafing him on the bewitchery which 
seemed to have entranced him, But he was 
a human, with a big heart bubbling over with 
a tender sentiment toward all things out-of- 
doors, and he would make his home with 
them if he could. 

One day Jones came to camp after having 
scored a miss which Bolinger said was ac- 
complished at a distance of fifty yards. But 
these hearty fellows “jollied” each other so 
much that it was hard to tell whether a 
score or a miss was meant. At any event, 
Jones brought in a fine ten-point head next 
day and a shout arose from the camp in the 
aspens. Then Bolinger became conscious of 
the fact that he would have to do something 
to recoup his lost ground, and among twelve 
bucks which he and Guide Ward saw the next 
day he got a fine head of eleven points. Next 
day Jones decided that things were getting a 
little warm for him, and with his eighteen 
years of hunting experiences behind him, de- 
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cided that it would be little less than a dis- 
grace if he would allow a comparative novice 
like Bolinger (who has hunted ten or twelve 
years himself) to get the best of him. So he 
braced up the following morning, took a long 
draught of fresh air through his lungs, ac- 
tively secured a bead on an imaginary deer, 
and sallied forth in high feather. Bolinger 
had noticed all the antics of his friend, and 
thought he could detect in his conduct a 
touch of over-confidence. 

“I'll fix him,” thought the redoubtable 
Bolinger. ‘“He’s after me, but he’ll have to 
hurry,” silently commented Jones. 

An enormous buck of lordly proportions 
and proudly mien that day heard a twig 
snap, and, rising from his bed in the ferns 
under a towering spruce, he stood and asked: 
“Who comes there?” The brushing sound 
of weeds told him of approaching danger, but 
he had never yet been known to run until he 
had sighted the enemy, and in this particular 
case he was bound to stand his ground until 
he should at least catch sight of his pursuers. 

Ah! there was a stealthy but stately fig- 
ure, and he must quickly move! But—sping! 
—just as he jumped it caught him in the hip 
—a .30-30 ball from Jones’ gun. Spang! a 
.45-70from Bolinger’s cannon in the shoulder, 
and he dropped. 

The two heroes came up to claim their 
prize and found that he was indeed a mam- 
mota deer, weighing perhaps 200 pounds un- 
dressed. He had a wide spread of horns 


with heavy beams carrying altogether thir- 
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teen points. The heroes shook hands and 
calied all further hunting off. 

Two evenings later we all met under the 
hospitable roof of the lodge room pf Ward's 
Mountain Dell Home. The fire-light from 
the crackling pinon logs sent a glow to each 
figure and face sitting about, and even 
hunted out Bill Pyle, Ward’s trusty guide, 
away over in the corner and painted his 
features with its effulgent glamour. Here 
were tales related that would make old Mun- 
chausen turn over in his grave, and send the 
spark of envy through the crumbling dust of 
Nimrod himself. We all told our little stories 
first, and as the smoke from old briars and 
corncobs further enwreathed our features in 
heavy veils, we lengthened them out a little 
atatime. Finally one of the Texans took an 
extra hitch in his belt, rolled his tobacco cud 
to his off cheek, spat a profusive spit into 
the fire, stroked his moustache, and unwound 
a “stunner” that we all decided entitled him 
to the medal. After duly placing a halo of 
smoke over the head of each, and after an 
eulogistic stump speech from Guide Ward, 
in which he severely decried the narrow 
straits to which men will be driven when 
they find it necessary for two crack shots to 
fire at once on a defenseless buck at seventy- 
five yards, we all silently filed out of the 
room. After voting the men from Texas to 
be thoroughbreds and of very large caliber, 
we stole toward our respective tents and 
were soon asleep. 














FISHING PARTY AT LUNCH ON WEST CREEK COLO., JOST ABOVE DECKER’S FISHING RESORT. 


























DARKHAROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HAKRY C. RUBINCAM. 


Perhaps no better thing could have hap- 
pened to Denver and Colorado workers than 
the decision of the Photo-Secession to ex- 
hibit in Denver, for despite the fact the man- 
agement of the Colorado Camera Club al- 
most completely submerged the artistic 
phase of the event in their frantic grasp of 
its financial possibilities, the showing of 
these pictures will ever be an epoch in 
Western photographic circles. For the earn- 
est worker it is at least to be speken of with 
bated breath, to be approached with respect- 
ful mien, to be carefully devoured, to be 
thoughtfully digested. As we go to press it 
is not known just waat prints will comprise 
the Photo-Secession exhibit, but it is antici- 
pated the number will be about forty-five, 
and there wiil be the work of Stieglitz, 
Steichen, Keiley, Wuite, Kasebier, and 
others, all artists of the very first order, the 
authors of work that has stirred the temples 
of art till the sightless busts of prejudice 
have been shaken from their nicnes in the 
wall and the wise men o: the pallette have 
rubbed their eyes and looked again to behold 
a new-born medium of pictorial expression. 
Our brother of the brush and coors, if he 
will condescend to permit the term, gets the 
greater part of his education in the art gal- 
leries. He studies poses and lights and col- 
oring in the pictures of the masters that 
have passed, of the masters of to-day. At 
the schools he can learn the handling of his 
colors, of the mixing, of the laying on, of 
the use of brushes and the pallette knife, 
of the thumb and rag. He can learn anat- 


omy and the technique of composition. He 
can learn all the tricks that are kept well 
behind the shadow of Art’s dignity, but if he 
wants to successfully apply this learning he 
must study the work of those who have suc- 
ceeded before him. »so in photography, you 
may learn the intricate detaiis of exposure, 
developing, printing; out, to become some- 
thing more than tae commonplace “fiend,” 
you must see ana study the work of the art- 
ists on the topmost round of vhe ladder ot 
photographic success. Some of you have 
seen reproducuons of this famous work anu 
feel content to be gu.ved thereby, but you 
have put your trust in false guides. As the 
sunflower is to the lily, the murky ditch to 
the sparkling brook, the moirehill to the 
mountain, so, alas! is the reproduction to 
the original. So, after tnis exhibit of the 
Photo-Secession has been viewed, there will 
be mucn mental profit. Some camerists will 
drift away sadder and wiser, .o the joy of 
their long-suffering friends, and others will 
float bouyantiy away, wi.h sails of w.ope set 
to catch iae breezes of e.wort, and nalyards 
ready against the ume when they, too, can 
float the pennant of successful achievement 
at their mastheads. So, I say, much mental 
profit will result from this exhibit. 


* + + 


The other day it was storming as I went 
down the street. “Say!” hailed a friend 
“you walk particularly straight to-day. 
Pleased with yourself?” “No,” I replied, “I 
have two 8x10 prints buttoned under my coat 
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and must walk this way to keep them from 
falling out.” (See back numbers of Photo- 
Beacon for adjectives anent the moral and 
physical influences of photography.) 

+ + + 

Those who do not catch the drift of some 
of my remarks will please note that we are 
now prepared to furnish translations in low 
German, Scandinavian, Polak and Yiddish, 
and have also arranged with a draftsman to 
draw diagrams of seemingly abstruse propo- 
sitions. Just now two people are much 
worried over their separate interpretations 
of what I said, and I make this announce- 
ment because they are both wrong. 

+ + + 

The two greatest stagnating influences 
in photography are incapacity and egotism. 
The first is an insurmountable bar to artis- 
tic results. The second is:'a _ millstone 
around the neck of the embryo artist, and is 
even a bad trait in those who have achieved 
some measure of success; for egotism be- 
gets complacency, and complacency was 
never a good spur to progress. But when 
the two are combined in the pursuit of pic- 
torial photography tue result is a travesty 
on art that would make a marble statue of 
Michael Angelo weep tears of anguish. I 
have a postal card that reads as follows: 

“IT see by the February number that I 
made a mistake. I thought it was photo- 
graphs you wanted in competition, so I sent 
three. If you will return them I will be glad 
to pay postage. Will you let me know? I 
have a lot of ‘fuzzies’ and other spoiled 
views—high art—-but thought them of no use. 
If I had smutted up the Capitol so that just 
the Indian’s feathers were in sight I might 
have stood a show. Will know better next 
time.” 

I scented in this the compound essence of 
egotistical incapacity, and hunted up the 
three prints, which by some mischance had 
not gone into the waste basket. I discov- 
ered that the hallmarks of vain mediocrity 
had not changed since last I saw them. 
(There is an Arabian proverb that runs: 
“He who knows not and knows not that he 
knows not, is a fool and should be avoided.’’) 
The first of the three is on silver paper, 
printed under a mask with pointed top and 
bottom and round corners. It was squeezed 
on a ferrotype plate that needed cleaning 
badly about the time it was used and 
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mounted on a yellow card with gold, beveled 
edges. The masked edge would obviate any 
comment on the artistic points of this print, 
even if these were any.’ The second is a 
“view” of several hundred thousand acres 
of farm land (you know the kind)—nice 
green fields, different shades of green, with 
a little yellow and white here and there. 
Makes you throw out your chest, and draw 
deep breaths of veraure-laden air; but, if 
you’ve had a camera more taan six months, 
you will not make an exposure on it—if you 
are looking for pictures. The third is evi- 
dently the one designed to win the prize. It 
is a picture of the Capitol at Washington, 
and I almost said it was one that anyone 
whoever saw a camera could make. I will 
not, for the contestant explains that it was 
made through a chink of the tower of the 
postoffice, and everyone may not know 
where the chink is, or it may be stopped up. 
It is ordinary to a degree past comment. It 
is a picture such as appears in many a 
“snapper’s” album commemorating a trip 
—such an one, say, as a rural swain and his 
bride might preserve as a memento of their 
wedding tour, to hang upon the wall and be 
an object for daily reverence or cursing, ac- 
cording to the post-nuptial felicity. But I 
am getting away from what I intended to 
say. I quite agree with the gentleman’s 
statement that he made a mistake. I might 
also say that his connection of fuzzies, 
spoiled views and high art would have been 
considered a joke in some circles—about 
five years ago. These few pleasant remarks 
are for the benefit of those fellows who t...nk 
they are “it’—with a large, han.-illumined 
“T’—because some fond parent, some de- 
voted wife, some kindly sister, has looked 
upon their work with love-scaled eyes, and 
pronounced it the very best the most soar- 
ing ambition could uope for. It is the 
sacred privilege of all American citizens to 
do as they please, so long as they keep with- 
in the pale of the law, ana it is therefore 
their constitutional right to make the worst 
photographs in the world. It is also their 
privilege to think they are .w.e finest photo- 
grapher that ever looked on a ground-glass, 
but they should keep this opinion locked 
deep down in their breasts (along with the 
one that if their merit received its just re- 
ward they would be tne Presidenci) and be 
satisfied to basx in the plaudits of their lov- 
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ing family and induigent friends. When 
they break through the home circle they are 
in danger of having their feelings hurt. 

~ + + 
celluloid, the 
Times-Bulletin refers to the daily use of 
thousands of celluloid collars as “a silent 
protest against the destruction wrought in 
linen by the modern laundress.” This is a 
new thought. It had always seemed to me 
that the people who wore celluloid collars 
looked upon them as a refuge from laundry 
charges. It is my recollection that the in- 
dividuality of the wearers somewhat sub- 
stantiated this, too; but perhaps the Times- 
Bulletin is right after all. 

+ + + 

From the Scientific American, one of the 
photographic journals extracts a description 
of a printing frame for films. Two wires 
run parallel on a glass in the frame and 
these hold down the film. Curling is thus 
prevented, but it is not explained how good 
contact is obtained with those wires between 
the edge of the film and the paper. 

+ + + 

It is a strange thing that people 
will stick to the idea that a “fuzzy” picture 
must be artistic, but, if you will stop to 
think of it, the people who think so are the 
same ones who rail against artistic pho- 
tography. Perhaps they mean well enough, 
for aught we know, and they think their pro- 
tests are in the best interests of photography 
generally. The other day a fellow came up 
as I was examining a print submitted in our 
annual contest. “What is the matter with 
that?” he asked by way of commendation. 
“The road is too straight,” I replied. “Ha, 
ha!” he said; “that is a foolish criticism. 
The road is straight and he could photo- 
graph it no other way.” Now, it never oc- 
curred to him that the man should have 
hunted up a road that was not straight to 
have had a picture. To him there was but 
one line of thought: the road was straight 
and the camera photographed It as straight 
as it was—ergo, it was a good picture. This 
same reasoning obtains in the consiaeration 
of a fuzzy print. Some of the best things in 
the world have been in diffused focus. ' He 
knows that, so, whenever anything “fuzzy” 
comes up, he says: “Yes, it is artistic. I 
do not like it, but it is artistic.” Now, the 
strangeness of all this lies in the fact that 
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no regard is paid to composition, subject or 
anything but the focus. A clear, sharp pho- 
tograph is good. A softly focused one is 
bad—but artistic. 
+ + + 

If a man wants to be a doctor or a lawyer 
or a civil engineer, he must go through a 
course of training for that special pursuit. 
If he wants to go into tne shoe business or 
the jewelry business or the dry goods busi- 
ness, he must first learn ail the underlying 
principles of the business. He knows that. 
He may know that even the man who stands 
in the sewer trench and wields a pick must 
know the science of hand.ing a pick wicnout 
shattering all the nerves of his arms, to do 
his share of work and hold his ,ob. If this 
same man wants to be an artistic photog- 
rapher, does he study up on optics and light 
effects? Woes he go into the matter of com- 
position and tone and motif? Does he learn, 
first, what a good picture is and, second, 
how to make it? No! He simply goes out 
and buys a camera and a few plates. With- 
in fifteen minutes after he has mastered the 
preliminary details of exposure and develop- 
ment, he is an art connoisseur—in his own 
estimation. This is the crucial point in his 
photographic career. If each succeeding 
day adds to his estimation’ of his esthetic 
temperament and his photographic ability, 
he becomes one of the innumerable para- 
sites that prevent the general recognition of 
photography as an art. If each succeeding 
day brings to him witao greater force the 
necessity of study and grind anu experience, 
he may, if he has the latent subtleties of an 
artist, vecome one of those who adu to the 
laurels of the dry-plate as they continue 
their studies and efforts. I once heard a 
man say that after twenty-five years of pho- 
tography he knew less than he thought he 
knew the first six months. He is to-day the 
greatest commercial landscape photographer 
in the world. 





MAN’S INCONSISTENCY. 


He can’t sit in a draught, and when 
He’s caught out in the rain 
His muscles get all tangled and 
His legs are full of pain. 
But ~e can hunt the wary duck 
And slosh around all day 
In water reaching to his belt 
And keep his spirits gay. 















































HOW THE GAME FIELDS ARE BEING 
DEVASTATED. 





In the correspondence given below will 
be found much incentive for thought, and, it 
is hoped, for action, on the part of the true 
sportsmen of the West, who are rapidly 
becoming alive to the really appalling con- 
ditions existing in some of the best game 
fields of this western country. When two 
men will go into a good game country and 
in five months ruthlessly slaughter, as it is 
reported, such an aggregation as fifty deer, 
three mountain goats, 100 beavers, five bear 
and a number of otter, just for the sake of 
“sport,” isn’t it about time that the sensible 
sportsman should stop and ask himself how 
long he is going to remain silent and permit 
such a state of affairs to exist when, by 
raising his voice in protest (if in no other 
way), he could add such weight to the de- 
mand for rigidly enforced game laws as 
would force it resistlessly upon the atten- 
tion of those in whose power it lies to apply 
the needed remedy? 

The first letter we have to deal with is 
from a sportsman of Olympia, Wash., who 
states, without comment (and surely com- 
ment in this case is unnecessary!), that “the 
inclosed is taken from the Olympia Daily 
Recorder, edition of Wednesday, February 
18, 1903.” The “inclosed” is a dispatch 
which reads as follows: 

“Aberdeen, Feb. 18.—Robert Locke re- 
turned yesterday from the wilds of British 
Columbia, looking less bronzed than his 
friends expected him to be, after his five 
months’ experience. He brought the skin of 
a mountain goat, the horns and heads of a 
dozen elk and a quantity of fine health. 

“With his partner they went into a lonely 
mountainous country, but enjoyed every 
minute of it. They killed five bear, 100 
beavers, three mountain goats, fifty deer and 
a number of otter. His experience in hunt- 
ing wild goats was hazardous and exciting. 








These little animals, not so little either, run 
to the highest places when pursued and it is 
not very easy to kill them. Mr. Locke and 
his partner were away from camp two days 
chasing the goats and were without food un- 
til they killed one and subsisted on its flesh 
until they returned to quarters. 

“Sections of British Columbia are being 
settled up quite rapidly, the railroad com- 
pany having been granted immense sections 
of timber to push their road, and the com- 
pany is inducing families to go into the 
hitherto almost unknown region. 

“Mr. Locke expects to return in the early 
spring.” 

The next communication contains a let 
ter published in the Wyoming Tribune of 
February 4, 1903, anonymously signed “One 
Who Likes to Hunt,” and it is probably be- 
cause of the weakness confessed in his sig- 
nature that the correspondent is raising his 
voice so strenuously in protest, as, mayhap, 
he realizes that if some pretty hard protest- 
ing isn’t done soon there will be no game left 
in a short while for anybody to hunt— 
whether he likes to or not. The letter fol- 
lows: 

“Rawlins, Wyo., Feb. 1, 1903. 

“Editor Tribune, Cheyenne, Wyo.—Dear 
Sir: In your issue of January 28th appears 
an article from a sportsman that almost 
meets my ideas of the game question. Now 
1 have hunted the large game of the state 
for the last twenty years, and I cannot see 
but what all the game is disappearing pro- 
portionately. I have seen bunches of elk in 
the Savoy country with fully 1,000 head. 
Now you will see bunches of five or six, or. 
perhaps, a dozen. 

“Why prohibit the killing of antelope and 
let deer and elk be killed when antelope is 
the hardest of the lowland game to hunt and 
the elk the easiest? It is likely to be a cold 
day when any tourist not familiar with hunt- 
ing the antelope gets one. Leave the game 
all on the list with the exception, perhaps, 
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of the moose, as we have very few of them 
in the state anyhow, and all of them on the 
northern border. 

“I differ from Mr. Nowlin entirely on his 
assertion that the sportsmen of the state 
are decimating the game. It is the most 
flagrant violation of the game laws that is 
responsible. I know a sheepherder about 
one week ago killed three out of five deer 
that came near his wagon. I also know that 
another herder gave his friends here in town 
an antelope about eight or ten days ago. I 
also know that there was a wagon load of 
deer and antelope distributed and sold here 
in town about two weeks ago. I will men- 
tion another case. About this time one year 
ago there was a man sold on the streets of 
Rawlins openly three wagon loads of deer 
and antelope and elk, and when the deputy 
sheriff, now the sheriff of this county, arrest- 
ed him he was advised by the prosecuting 
attorney of Carbon county that there was no 
law covering the case. I could cite dozens 
of cases besides these. Now I have seen 
shipped out of Rawlins three box cars full 
of elk, deer and antelope hides this fall, and 
two-thirds of them were in the red or sum- 
mer hides. They came from Dixon and 
Baggs in southern Carbon county and are 
shipped on an affidavit that they were killed 
in Routt county, Colorado. Some of them 
undoubtedly were, but who will say they all 
were? I believe now, and have always be- 
lieved, that down in this section of the 
county some of people are still hide 
hunters, as in no other way could that 
amount of hides be shipped out. 

“Mr. Nowlin may be a good, efficient of- 
ficer and may know the condition where he 
resides, but he evidently does not under- 
stand the situation in the different sections 
of the state. 

“Gentlemen, cdo not prohibit the killing 
of any of the game animals. You may, per- 
haps, reduce the season, but prohibit the sale 
of elk tusks, elk heads and the heads and 
hides of all the other game animals and 
put the minimum fine at $150 or $200 up to 
$500 fine and give half the fine to the in- 
formant, as I have always noticed that 
when a game or fish violation is brought 
before a justice he naturally sympathizes 
with him and lets him off with the minimum 
fine, which used to be from $20 up. Notice 
the man arrested the other day with a 


wagon load of elk meat in Uinta county. 
Twenty dollars fine when he had perhaps 
five or eight head of elk in the wagon. Pro- 
hibit the sale of hides above everything 
else. 

“Another thing, I do not believe in is the 
licensing of tourists for $40 to hunt in the 
state. It has a tendency to decimate the 
game. For instance, I have noticed in the 
last year notices in the different sporting 
journals of the United States to go to the 
Jackson’s Hole country, as it was the finest 
hunting ground in America. Of course it 
leaves some money with the residents of 
their outfitting point. They can sell a $5 
cayuse for $25, etc.; but does it, or, rather, 
will it, pay to do it? My experience with 
a tenderfoot is that on his first hynting trip 
he will shoot at everything that shows life, 
from the little rice birds of the prairie to an 
elk. 

“Have I explained to Mr. Nowlin some of 
the causes that are making the game 
scarcer year by year?” 

Now, our Colorado sportsmen will notice 
the letter claims the writer had seen shipped 
out of Rawlins, Wyo., three boxcars full of 
elk, deer and antelope hides on an affidavit 
that they were killed in Routt county, this 
state. To ascertain what were the facts in 
regard to this statement, we referred it to 
Game Commissioner Harris, and give his 
reply herewith: 

“Commissioner 
“Game, Fish and Forestry, 

“Colorado 
“Capitol Building. March 2, 1903. 

“Editor Outdoor Life—Dear Sir: In re- 
ply to yours of February 26th will say that 
I know that some parts of the clippings you 
refer me to are true. Last year | seized 441 
hides at Meeker, Colo., from Jimmy Johnson, 
whom I arrested and he was turned loose. 
I also applied for a change of venue which 
was denied by Judge Wildhack of the 
County Court. I replevined the hides and 
brought civil action. Jim Johnson gave a 
redelivery bond and I was beaten again. I 
took an appeal and now the case is pending 
in the Court of Appeals. These hides 1 
heard were shipped from Rawlins, Wyo. 
This one batch would come close to making 
half a carload. Other matters in the clip- 
ping I know nothing about. There is no 


doubt in my mind that when the case comes 
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to a hearing in the Court of Appeals the 
state will win out. Johnson has a good 
bond up. Yours respectfully, 

“C. W. HARRIS, Commissioner.” 


HUNTING QUAIL IN EGYPT. 

The ideal spot for quail is the land of 
Egypt, to-day as it was four thousand years 
ago. The quail of that ruined land would 
make any true sportsman’s heart beat faster 
and his blood run more rapidly. They are 
a very large species of quail. They are more 
alert than our American quail. Instead of 
feeding in bunches or keeping together, you 
will find them only one at a time, or at 
most two together. In the large wheat 
fields below the great pyramids, and near 
where the first and the great Napoleon 
said to his brave soldiers who were so soon 
to win that famous victory of the pyramids: 
“From the top of yonder pyramids forty cen- 
turies behind you,” and just above the scene 
of that battle are some of the best spots in 
all that land for quail. You get a native Egyp- 
tian who will borrow you a fine Parker or 
Remington hammerless with plenty of am- 
munition for a dollar a day, and he will 
bring with him two boys about fifteen years 
of age. He will walk with you, and have 
the boys beat the wheat fields on either side 
and keeping about thirty steps from you and 
him. As you are walking carefully along 
there is a whirr; a large quail has arisen. 
He will fly straight ahead for about thirty 
or forty yards, and then begin to zigzag. 
You must catch him before his zigzagging 
maneuvers begin, or you may not get him 
at all. As soon as you have found one you 
may begin to get ready for business; every 
ten or fifteen steps after that a quail arises 
as regularly as clockwork almost, and all 
you are obliged to do is to get into the habit 
of catching him before he gets his peculiar 
maneuvers on his gait. To shoot thirty or 
forty quail there in an hour is no record at 
all, although true sportsmen will be quite 
satisfied with a dozen. They are perhaps 
twice as large as the American bird and 
very fat. They are more tender also, and 
have a richer flavor. It is no exaggeration 
to say that modern Egypt, including the 
Upper Nile, is the hunter’s paradise to-day. 
Ducks exist upon the innumerable lakes 
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literally by the million, and they are gamey 
ones, too—birds of many different kinds of 
the game variety are all overthat land. The 
land of the elephant, tiger, lion and other 
large game is not far away by rail from this 
great delta of this marvellous land. Excit- 
ing times may be found very easily in that 
land. When I was there in 1900 only a few 
sportsmen, mostly from England, were tak- 
ing advantage of the large game areas found 
there. W. T. EUSTER. 


INSTINCT OR REASON? 

Often it has been claimed that the human 
animal is superior to his four-footed contem- 
porary, because he is able to think and rea- 
son. While the reasoning powers of the 
human being are admittedly superior to the 
bruite creation, who will be so bold as to say 
that the lower animals do not reason? Many 
instances may be related which prove beyond 
a doubt that some animals, possibly like hu- 
man beings, endowed with higher faculties 
than others, do reason. A horse finds water 
and feed to his liking, and leaves the higher 
range for the valleys on the approach of 
winter, because his natural instinct teaches 
him to do so. 

On the approach of a storm, and many 
hours before it has burst upon them, cattle 
and horses may be seen seeking sheltered 
places on the range, undoubtedly from in- 
stinct. When a horse deliberately walks up 
to a gate, lifts a latch and escapes into better 
feed, whoshallsay that horse cid not rea 
son? To me it looks as if he had been 
thinking on this wise: “My master walks 
through that fine clover field and comes 
through that gate each time he wants me 
That clover tastes much better than this 
grass, for I get many a nip at it as I am led 
back and forth. Now, I’ll just watch to see 
how that gate opens, and try it.’”’ He does 
try it, and makes a success of it. Did he rea- 
son? Without a doubt he did. Many a fren- 
tier stable has boasted a door with wooden 
hinges and an oak pin pushed into a hole in 
the logs for a latch. In such a stable was 
an oat bin fastened with a hasp and staple, 
yet an old pet horse would take the door pin 
in his teeth and pull it out, rub his nose 
against the door till he worked it open, then 
unhook the oat bin and eat till he had 
enough or was caught at his mischief. These 
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instances might be multiplied without end, 
and would only vary in detail. No natural 
instinct ever taught a horse to open gates, 
doors or oat bins, and it is very sure the 
owner would not teach him any such mis- 
chief. 

Now is this reasoning power only confined 
to the horse? Many cows will exercise a 
power that is out of all comparison with in- 
stinct. One particular cow comes to mind. 
She would open a stable door as deftly as a 
man, by simply tapping the door peg with 
her horn until it fell out, and the rest was 
easy. Another cow would walk up to a gate, 
put her nose to it, opening it with ease. 
Those cows reasoned that if they did certain 
things the desired result would follow. 

Another thing that points strongly to rea- 
soning powers is the secrecy that all animals 
in mischief will practice. A thieving horse, a 
breachy cow, or even a mischievous pup, will 
look as innocent and harmless as if wrong- 
doing was farthest from their minds, when 
any one is watching them; but get out of 
sight and all their faculties come into play 
to outwit their master. The one thing that 
beats most of them is a rope. To a dog tais 
offers no obstacle, as he simply gnaws the 
rope in pieces; and only two instances of 
horses, or rather a horse and a mule, unfas- 
tening one, ever came under the wrtier’s no- 
tice. The horse would untie almost any knot 
that was made in his halter shank if tied with 
rope, but a chain left him helpless. He prob- 
ably objected to the steel on his teeth. The 
mule would be picketed on a fifty-foot rope 
and would deliberately walk to the stake and 
untie any knot that fastened him. While the 
horse might have acquired the habit of pull- 
ing on his halter from biting it for its salty 
taste, the mule most certainly had _ rea- 
soned that if he untied the knot at the post 
he would be free. 

‘lne reasoning power of dogs is not so 
much to be wondered at, as for generations 
they have looked upon man as their compan- 
ion; but one instance of memory, or reason, 
or anything it may be called, possibly a 
strange coincidence, can be recorded of a 
collie. One ‘Fourth’ some mischievous 
youngsters held her while they put firecrack- 
ers under her. Whether she was burnt or 
merely frightened by the _ noise, is not 
known. Be that as it may, every Fourth of 
July after that the dog turned up missing, 
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and at the sound of a gun at any season she 
would leave home and lie out in the hills 
for hours. There was nothing to indicate 
that the day was other than ordinary. If 
the family celebrated, it was by fishing, and, 
as they lived many miles from a village, 
nothing but memory and an ability to count 
could have enabled her to keep the national 
holiday in solitude. A half-blood collie and 
Newfoundland was always left to take care 
of his new mistress when business called his 
master to a town some twenty miles distant. 
Many times his master would not return un- 
til late at night, and often not till the fol- 
lowing day, but by some occult power that 
dog would guess his master’s time for return- 
ing, and, after wagging a farewell to his 
young mistress, would often go five miles to 
meet him. In winter the first intimation of 
his presence would be a leap into the robes. 
It surely was not instinct, but some method 
of reasoning that started him off, and he 
rarely failed to make connections. 

Look at the wonderful sagacity of the no- 
ble St. Bernard that carries his little keg of 
brandy to the perishing traveler. Instinct 
never taught him to become a life-saver, 
though by nature so well adapted for it. 
Last winter we had some traps set for wolves 
and we had a case where it became necessary 
to beat reason into a dog. In many ways he 
is above the ordinary run of dogs in intelli- 
gence, but he particularly loves mutton. A 
dead sheep was the bait, and the dog went 
nearly a mile to get a feast of his much-loved 
viand. Of course, he got in the trap. We 
heard his howling and recognized at once 
that it was not a wolf. He was released, the 
trap reset, and the poor dog's foot bathed, 
and he had no end of sympathy. Instinct 
would have taught a wolf to let that partic- 
ular sheep alone, but not so the dog. The 
following night he repeated the operation. 
Whether he wanted more sympathy or more 
mutton is yet a debated question. Suffice it 
to say he got neither, but, instead, before 
being released, he got a good thrashing, and 
then either instinct or reason taught him that 
if he was caught again the dose would be 
repeated, and he went out no more. 

This same dog is particularly fond of 
hunting, although a collie. He will run a 


rabbit, and no amount of thrashing or coax- 
ing will break him. He catches a wounded 
We keep a number 


one and quickly kills it. 
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of Belgian hares. They often get out and 
run around the buildings. They have no fear 
of the dog, and when he is lying down they 
will lie between his legs. He will lick them 
and caress them, and woe betide the strange 
dog that dares to look at them. Instinct 
never taught that dog to catch the cottontail 
that we often shoot within fifty feet of the 
house, and leave the Belgian alone. Let him 
be playing around and one of the family just 
casually mention that a dog was caught in a 
trap last winter and instantly his tail drops 
and he looks out from under his eyebrows 
in a sheepish fashion, as if he would say: 
“Please let by-gones be by-gones.”’ 

A pointer or a setter point from instinct, 
but instinct does not teach them that when 
they see their master take his gun they are 
going out to hunt, but they know it. More 
than that, they can tell a gun from a stick. 
Many times I have taken my dog out after 
deer, as he will always catch and pull down 
a wounded one. Now if I step out with my 
rifle and merely remark that I wonder if 
there are any deer about, he will at once be- 
gin to search the cedars on a hill about a 
thousand yards distant, and he can detect 
one moving at that distance better than I 
can with a glass. But let me not take the 
rifle and I can talk deer all day and he will 
take no notice. From a constant association 
with them, I have come to the conclusion 
that che reasoning faculties of dogs are vast- 
ly superior to many men. 

Let us look further and see if wild ani- 
mals reason. In the old trapping days we 
used to construct a deadfall with logs and a 
“figure four.” To protect the bait and com- 
pel a fisher to enter between the logs, a num- 
ber of stakes were driven close together in 
a semi-circle and fastened as securely as pos- 
sible. Many a fisher tore at those stakes in 
a futile attempt to get the bait, and its 
tracks showed where it had smelled the bait 
from between the logs but refused to take it. 
If it did not reason, what did it do? Another 
one with less sense would walk right in with- 
out making an effort to tear the stakes out. 
Instinct taught the latter there was food and 
an easy way to reach it, and he met a sudden 
death. Take the festive jackrabbit. In many 
ways he seems to have no sense. He will 
jump from his form, which he allows the 
hunter to approach within a yard or two, 
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run a few feet and sit quietly to have his 
head shot off. But set a trap in his runway 
where he makes his nocturnal visits to your 
garden, disguise it with all the devices known 
to an old trapper, make the ground so nat- 
ural that you can’t tell within several inches 
where the pan is yourself, and when Mr. Jack 
comes along his keen eye will at once detect 
a disturbance in his old runway and he will 
turn away and never use it again. Bait it 
with the daintiest morsels and he will give it 
yet a wider berth. 

Shoot and only wound a mountain sheep, 
and it will run, if able, till it finds some crev- 
ice that it can back into. Why does it do so? 
Why not hide its head and think it is all 
hidden? Right well does it realize that all 
its hind parts are white, while the fore quar- 
ters are almost exactly the color of the rock, 
and although one may see it back into the 
niche, it is a very difficult matter, if you 
take your glass from the spot, to ever locate 
it again. Undoubtedly the sheep reasons 
that it has a two-fold advantage by backing 
into the crevice. Its hind quarters don’t 
loom up a shining mark for its enemy, and it 
has the additional advantage of seeing with- 
out being seen. 

There is an old mule in this country that 
for cunning and ability to make himself a 
nuisance is hard to beat. “Paddy” is a well- 
known character for many miles. His field 
of action is not limited to one particular gate 
or stack yard. He goes from one field to 
another as easily as a man. His visits are 
usually nocturnal and he leaves gates open, 
letting stock out of pastures and into stack 
yards with an abandon and indifference wor- 
thy of a lazy man. Instinct never taught 
this mule how to unfasten the many different 
catches that are employed throughout the 
country, yet bars, wire gates, swinging gates, 
doors, all yield to his superior reasoning 
powers. 





PROSPECTIVE AND RETROSPECTIVE. 


BY FRANK NEWBY. 

In generations to come there will be men 
and boys that love hunting as well as we 
do. And my sympathies go out to them, for 
in a very short time the deer will have fol- 
lowed the buffalo; ducks, geese and quail 


will have followed after the deer, and the 
(6) 
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sportsman of the future will have to be 
satisfied with blackbirds, robins, etc. And 
yet they will probably be satisfied, never 
having had anything better to shoot. But 
in kindness to future hunters, all copies of 
“Daniel Boone” and “Old Hicks, the Guide,” 
should be collected arid destroyed, for “he 
that-is_robbed_anddoth not-know—it-is not 
robbed at all.” 

As I look back over fifty years and recall 
the duck, quail and pigeon shooting in Iowa, 
squirrel and turkey shooting in Missouri, 
prairie chicken and buffalo in Kansas and 
Nebraska, and deer and quail shooting here 
in California (up to five vears ago) I realize 
that the hunter’s palmy days are over, never 
to return. I recall the myriads of ducks and 
geese that used to swarm the sloughs and 
rivers in Iowa, along about 1850. I remem- 
ber of going, when a very small boy, on a 
duck hunt with a neighbor, Joe Cherry, down 
at Alleys Slough, a short distance above 
Fort Madison. We only had one gun, and 
that had no hammer. Joe was larger than 
I and carried the gun. I was allowed to 
carry. the powder horn and shot pouch. We 
got to the slough about daybreak and the 
water was covered with ducks. We loaded 
up the old gun (old style long barrel) heav- 
ily, put on a cap and waited for a pot shot. 
We crept up behind a log and when the 
ducks settled so thick that there was no 
possible chances for a miss, Joe said: “Now, 
you point the gun at that bunch of ducks 
and hold her steady, and I will bust the cap 
with a rock.” I braced myself, pointed the 
gun at a bunch of ducks and said, “Bust 
away”—and he did. The old fusee roared 
like a cannon and kicked me heels over 
head. But I did not mind that, for we picked 
up eleven fine ducks. 

We were all short on guns in those days. 
I remember how interested we all were in 
two double-barreled shotguns that some 
German settlers brought with them from 
Germany. We went miles to inspect the 
guns and the knit gamebags, the like of 
which we had never seen. We did not 
care so much for the gamebags as a string 
answered all purposes for carrying our 
game, but we would have given anything 
for one of those wonderful guns. 

I have always had a passion for hunting. 
When I was but a “kid” a neighbor got hold 
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of an illustrated copy of the life of “Daniel 
Boone.” This neighbor hired me to dig 
some potatoes. He told me to work like a 
“tow head” and that as soon as I got 
through with the digging he would loan me 
the book. This was a greater incentive than 
the 25 cents a day I was to receive. I got 
through Saturday night, got my pay and the 
precious book, and lit out for home on a 
“dog” trot. I was up early, done my chores, 
got breakfast, slipped the book under my 
coat and got into the hay loft. There I 
stayed all day, until I finished the book. 
When a small boy will read all day, losing 
his dinner, he is certainly interested. When 
I went to bed that night I had fully settled 
in my mind that I would work hard, save 
my money until I had enough to buy two 
good horses, one to ride and one to pack, 
buy a rifle—yes, two rifles, for fear one 
would get out of order—a bowie knife, pow- 
der and lead enough to last for years, and 
then I would “light out” for the Rocky 
Mountains, never to return. I dropped to 
sleep trying to solve the problem of hiding 
my extra powder and lead so that the In- 
dians could not find them. Happy boyhood! 
I have had many a problem since then, but 
none that seemed harder to solve. ; 





CAMP COOKING. 


We all have enough gypsy blood in our 
veins to feel a longing when the warm days 
come to get away into the woods and fields, 
away into the hearts of the hills and breathe 
the fresh air, untainted by the thronging 
city’s ills, says a writer in What to Eat. 
There are many to whom such a vacation 
would mean rest from nerve strain and toil 
that has become distasteful, but, to the un- 
initiated, camp life means fried pork, black, 
muddy coffee and burned potatoes, and those 
who would enjoy the rest and quiet of the 
woods and outdoor life are scared away by 
this bugbear, particularly when the jaded 
appetite has no desire even for the dainty 
dishes of the home table. 

Now, this is written from experimental 
knowledge to dispel all such illusions. 

One who has never been camping would 
be surprised to see the variety of tempting 
dishes that can be prepared over a camp 


fire. 
(7) 
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A fireplace was made by digging a shal- 
low hole in the ground some two feet in 
‘diameter, banking it up with stones and lay- 
ing some flat stones about the top. This 
was made near a large flat tree whose shade 
afforded protection from sun and shower, 
opposite which was set a large stake, into 
which were driven three nails, one above the 
other, corresponding with three in the tree 
trunk. Upon these rested the stick of green 
wood which served as a crane, with a hook 
in the center, from which hung the kettle, 
easily adjusted by the different heights of 
the nails. 

Near this fireplace was dug a hole about 
eighteen inches across and six inches deep 
for an oven, and, before it was to be used, 
a hot fire was made in it, which, burning 
down, left a bed of very hot ashes and 
smoldering coals. 

Water for the coffee was boiled in the 
iron camp kettle, and after the coffee pot 
was filled enough was left to boil the pota- 
toes. We learned from experience that the 
kettle could swing from the crane, the coffee 
pot simmer on one of the hot flat stones, 
the bacon and trout or venison cook at one 
side, and the bread toast to perfection, all 
at once and the same time, while the milk 
for toast would scald in a moment after the 
kettle had been removed and the nappies 
and plates kept hot a little back on the 
stones. 

If there was breakfast food to be pre- 
pared that had the right of way with the 
kettle, for a double boiler is not a necessity 
in camp. No meat was ever so deliciously 
broiled as over those coals, and the brook 
trout were done to such a turn as to be al- 
most as beautiful in the eyes of a camper as 
when he was taken from the water. 

But the crowning achievement was the 
baked beans and the baked custard. For 
the former the beans were boiled, seasoned 
and put in the pot with a piece of salt pork 
and enough hot water to fill it even full. The 
hot ashes were dug out, the bean pot put 
down in and covered. to the lid with hot 
ashes with a few live coals near the top, 
and left to simmer all day or all night, tak- 
ing care only that there was enough hot 
water to keep them moist. 

The charm was in the baking; never 
since the time when I used to eat brown 
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bread and baked beans from an old fash- 
ioned brick oven have I tasted anything at 
all approaching them in delicacy of flavor. 
The custard was accomplished in the same 
way, except that the ashes were not heaped 
as high around the pot (for we baked our 
custards, too, in the bean pot), and it was 
left to jelly into richness. Sometimes we 
varied the bill of fare with a rice pudding, 
after the same manner of preparation. 

Potatoes roasted to a turn in the ashes, 
but they needed a hotter bed than the cus- 
tard to prevent drying up. 

Many a man—yes, and many a woman, 
accustomed to all the refinements of life, 
looks back upon days of primitive freedom 
spent under a roof of canvas, as among the 
happiest ever known, and before the tan is 
off the face or the nerves again grown tense 
with the city’s noise, the heart is longing for 
another privilege of living near to nature’s 
heart. But among all classes, there exists a 
feeling that the amount of paraphernalia re- 
quired for camp life is so great that all the 
prospective gain would be lost in the bother 
of getting it there and back. The novice in 
camping is sure to burden himself with 
cumbersome superfluities and omit indis- 
pensables. Our camp utensils—and they 
proved all sufficient, were as follows: A 
round camp kettle, a long handled fork, 
spoon and sheet iron skillet, a wire broiler, 
a cheap tin coffee pot, a covered water pail 
and tin dipper, and last, but not by any 
means least, a fireproof earthen bean pot 
with a cover. 

In front of our tent was stretched an ex- 
tra tent fly, serving as a porch, and under 
this shelter we spread our table, a rough 
board affair, covered with a white cloth, 
with always a bunch of flowers and with 
maidenhair ferns of green leaves for doilies. 

As we sat down to that delicious outdoor 
cooking, with the grand quiet of the woods 
all about us, and the soft tints of gray tree 
trunk and green leaf of purple shadows and 
blue water to rest our tired eyes, hope and 
health were in the ascendant and strength 
of body and mind flowed into our being. 


And hungry? Oh, how hungry you get 
after one week of outdoor life and cooking, 
and you sleep as you used to sleep when the 
sky and ground came together on your far 
away horizon and there were no worries 
between. 
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A DEER HUNT IN THE COLORADO 
ROCKIES. 


BY OSWALD HICKS 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness and a smile, 

And an eloquence of beauty, and she giides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 

And healing sympathy that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware.—Thanatopsis. 


When tired nerves and brain become 
more weary yet from the effects of stuffy 
atmosphere in our office we long for the 
freedom among Nature’s beauties of the 
western wilds. Nowhere is the sky clearer, 
atmosphere purer or scenery more grand 
than that found in the Colorado Rockies. 
Here, too, flows the crystal streams well 
populated with the finny family, inviting the 
angler to his paradise of pleasure, while 
larger game may yet be found in sufficient 
quantity. What more could a_ well-bred 
sportsman desire? 

Wooed westward by such pleasant at- 
tractions, two Missouri friends, in company 
with the writer, left Macon, Mo., on October 
7th last on our gleeful way to the “hills” be- 
yond the continental divide in Northwestern 
Colorado. Spending a few hours in Denver 
—that gem city of the Rockies—we were 
socn speeding westward with the “course of 
empire” to Rifle, the objective point of our 
railroad destination. We reached Rifle over 
the Denver & Rio Grande railroad on the 
morning of October 9th. And just here we 
are pleased to note that the Denver & Rio 
Grande cannot be surpassed for rugged 
mountain scenery, skilled railroad engineer- 
ing, rapid transit and accommodations. 
Courteous treatment to its patrons and effi- 
cient service to the traveling public seem 
to be the motto of this road. The rugged 
beauty of this route has been pen pictured 
a thousand times in poetry and song, yet 
futile is the accurate idea gained until you 
drink in through the “windows of your soul” 
the sublimity of the Royal Gorge, Marshall’s 
Pass, the Valley of the Grand and numerous 
other scenic wonders witnessed on this 
road. No one going west through the 
Rockies should miss a trip over this route. 

At Rifle our party was met by that cour- 
teous and gentlemanly mountain guide, Cap- 
tain James Austin of that place. He had 
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two good mountain teams and camp equip- 
ments complete. From Rifle we went up ‘the 
old Ute trail to Meeker on White River, 
then east and north of White River about 
twenty-five miles, where we pitched tents on 
the old camp ground of other years on the 
evening of October 10th. The following day 
was bright and warm. We tramped up the 
valley and to the mountain top above and 
feasted our eyes once again on those hoary 
heads—the sentinels of the ages. Otherwise 
our hunt for this day was uneventful. We 
saw a few does and fawns and could have 
murdered two nice does, but did not, thanks 
to a better respect for future sport and Colo- 
rado’s game law. However, two of our 
party, Dr. Fowler of Colorado Springs and 
Captain John M. London of Macon, Mo., suc- 
ceeded in killing a nice four-point buck late 
in the evening. The buck was coming down 
the mountain side from the east to the val- 
ley below on the west and to the north of 
these Nimrods. Captain London’s old time 
44-77 Remington took effect in the deer’s 
neck and Dr. Fowler’s .30-30 Winchester 
crashed through the buck’s body behind the 
left fore shoulder. We came in sight over 
the mountain to the southwest just as the 
doctor and Captain London had begun to 
dress their first game of the season. Had 
they been boys with their first pair of brass- 
toed boots and jeans pantaloons, they could 
not have been prouder. We snaked this deer 
to camp, which was hard by, and well did we 
enjoy this, our first venison. Each was his 
own chef for that night before a big camp 
fire, and for the rest of our stay on this trip 
we had venison roast, stew, fried, etc. 
When we awoke on the morning of the 
llth mountains and valleys were covered 
with snow about ten inches deep. This in- 
sured plenty of deer as it would drive them 
down from the higher altitude. Our medical 
friend took advantage of the situation and 
climbed the mountain to the west and 
seated himself by the side of a deer trail, 
and waited patiently for some hours, seeing 
many does and fawns passing, but he only 
took an occasional “shot” with his kodak 
and. succeeded in getting what he expects 
to be good views of live deer. His vigil, 
however, proved a substantial one. Later in 
the evening he spied a splendid six-point 
buck some two hundred yards distant. With 
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an accurate aim he classed him with his 
scaffold. The same evening Captains Austin 
and London each killed a fine large buck. 
The former gentleman made a long shot of 
five hundred yards with a single shot .30-40 
Winchester—Lyman sight—and was fortun- 
ate in his marksmanship. Captain London 
had a closer shot but an exceedingly difficult 
one, as his deer was running and bouncing 
up the valley fully two hundred and fifty 
yards away. 

By this time the writer thought that he 
was not to share the same good fortune of 
his fellows as no horned game had yet 
“came his way.” However, all things come 
to him who waits. The following day we 
were detailed to keep camp—we were sup- 
posed to be utilized for some material pur- 
pose—and while performing this duty we 
conceived the idea of playing “hooky.” We 
took “Jim’s” old .30-40 Winchester and 
climbed up the mountain about one thousand 
feet and seated ourselves on a rock near a 
popular deer trail where we could watch 
both camp and this trail. Here we sat fora 
long while quietly smoking our “Missouri 
meerschaum” and thinking of the many 
“Musings of the Mossback,” whose publica- 
tions often appear in Outdoor Life. It was 
now growing late, and the sun’s rays were 
gone beyond the western slope, but leaving 
yet a strong twilight in the valley below. We 
moved a little to the north and as we cau- 
tiously scanned the sage brush terrace 
which bowed gently to the north, we heard 
the frenzied snort of four deer within one 
hundred yards in front of us. They wheeled 
and made an acute angle to our right and to 
the valley below. We quickly saw one fine, 
magnificent buck in the lead. His speed 
was on a par with our nerves. Our heart 
beat quicker and our blood flowed faster. 
Yes, we had a real case of buck ague. How- 
ever, our first shot took effect in the ham- 
string. The second shot cut off the tip of 
his left, and severed his right antler. By 
this time he had reached the opposite moun- 
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tain fully four hundred yards away and we 
had now become apprehensive of our marks- 
manship. Summoning all of our remaining 
nerve and taking that extreme caution 
which would characterize a William Tell, 
we fired the last and fatal shot, which took 
effect to the right of the center of his back- 
bone, and the buck fell to never again rise. 
It was here that we wished for a Santos Du- 
mont flying machine. We were separated 
from our prize fully four hundred yards, and 
had to climb down one mountain, across the 
valley and a small stream trickiing through 
its center and one hundred yards up the op- 
posite mountain before reaching the deer. 
While covering this distance the support 
holding our buck on the steep incline gave 
way and he came tumbling and rolling for 
fully fifty feet towards the valley. Think- 
ing he was regaining consciousness we took 
another bead on him. But our fears were 
groundless. He was dead. We pulled him 
to the level and looked him over with that 
keen delight known only to those who en- 
joy primitive sport. As we stood there in 
silence contemplating the many marks of 
beauty of this noble animal we could not 
refrain from a feeling of pity for having 
taken the life of such a harmless creature. 
But such is the savage nature of man. 

We spent a few days after this in camp 
quietly enjoying our rest and feasting on 
venison cooked in every style known to 
our culinary department. On October 18th 
we returned to Rifle, where we retraced our 
route for Old Missouri, reaching home on 
October 22d, much improved in health and 
with renewed vigor for another year’s hard 
work. May some wise national game law 
soon be framed and placed in our national 
and state codes which will effectually pre- 
serve and protect the present quantity of 
big game of the West. All honor to the 
sentiment recently expressed by President 


‘Roosevelt in his message to our present 


Congress on this maiter. 
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A DEER SHOOT, WITH BEAR ADDED. 


After becoming tired of a monotonous 
Wyoming town life yours truly and a couple 
of old chums decided to have a deer hunt. We 
resolved to go with a pack outfit, consisting 
of three saddle horses and six shaggy-haired 
burros. All arrangements were made and 
early in October we set out for Battle 
Creek in search of adventures. 

Sam, an old hunter, carried a tremendous 
Sharp’s rifle; Jim carried a new .30-30 Win- 
chester and I had my .38-40 Marlin, which is 
a holy terror when properly handled. 

The trip out was very enjoyable, offering 
many chances for target practice, of which 
we took advantage. 

Sam killed an antelope at such long 
range that Jim gasped in astonishment. 

We arrived at Battle Creek after five 
days of travel and camped among a lot of 
big trees by the creek. Some sage hens 
had been killed on the way. These were 
eaten and then we turned in, as a hunt had 
been planned next morning. 

At about 3:30 we were aroused by Sam’s 
Comanche ‘yell and his call for breakfast. 
After a hearty meal of antelope steak and 
camp sinkers, the old man cleaned his .45-125 
with a clothes linétied to a pair of overalls, 
or something of equal size, and a start was 
made. 

Sam went off toward a small park while 
Jim and I lit out for a long gulch filled with 
brush in which we hoped to find deer. After 
about an hour’s travel Jim and I reached the 
draw and had gone but a short distance 
when a deer jumped out of the brush, only 
to fall when my Marlin cracked. At the 
shot five more deer piled out of the gulch 
and started off over the hill. Then how the 
guns roared! 

Jim selected a spike and killed him, then 
shot at a buck fawn which got away over 
the rim. 

In the meantime I had killed a buck with 
one shot and felt pretty good. 

My pard was using some lurid language 
about his second deer, but finally recovered 
enough,.to come and help me hunt for the 
wounded deer. We succeeded in our search 
and after cleaning and hanging up our game 
started for camp. On arriving we found 
Sam already there. He was disgusted, not 
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having seen a sign of game, but said he 
would try again next day. 

Sam called me up bright and early next 
morning, and leaving Jim at camp we 
started for the gulch in which we had hunt- 
ed the day before. We had the luck to 
scare up a deer when only about three miles 
from camp. 

A pause, a report that shook the ground 
and the deer jumped high in the air and fell 
dead. ; 

Sam extracted the empty shell, while a 
heavenly grin spread over his battered feat- 
ures. On reaching the buck I found that 
he had been hit in the shoulder and the 
bullet had made a hole in him like a rail- 
way tunnel. 

Next day the three of us went out for 
bear and again luck came Sam’s way. He 
was poking along in the brush and almost 
ran over a bear wallowing in a patch of mud. 

Jim and I thought that the earth had 
caved in, judging from the sound, but when 
we reached the old man, standing over a 
dead bear, the terrific racket was accounted 
for. 

The same day camp was broken and we 
returned home rejoicing. After pledging 
Outdoor Life a long reign over all sporting 
magazines, we separated, well pleased with 
our trip and fully convinced that Sam was 
the king of hunters. ED. H. HILL. 





MY FIRST LION. 


One Saturday afternoon last May, while 
at my work, I felt the fishing fever coming 
upon me. I fancied myself in a deep-wooded 
canon where flows a rippling stream of ice- 
cold water in whose pools lurk speckled 
beauties. I could feel a trout strike my fly, 
my rod bend and quiver, the reel hum, and 
all the indescripabie sensations that come 
only to those who love the sport. 

Why not hook up “Old Whitie” and drive 
up to the Santa Ysabel creek, a stream about 
twenty-five miles distant, fish Sunday and 
return in time to resume work Monday 
morning? That evening after a_ barely- 
tasted supper I. hunted up Bill Cline and 
told him my plans and requested him to go 
with me. He said he was almost crazy to 
go, but it would be impossible as he had to 
be in town Sunday. It was now too late to 
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hunt up a companion, so I decided to go 
alone. : 

The Santa Ysabel is a small trout stream 
in the Coast Range mountains that rises 
near Mt. Hamilton, on whose peak is erected 
the world-famed Lick Observatory. It 
thence flows northward till it reaches the 
Pacific. I left San Jose at 8 p. m. and pulled 
into camp about midnight. After giving 
“Old White” a generous feed and myself a 
ham sandwich, I rolled myself in a blanket, 
lay down and fought mosquitoes until day- 
break. After a hasty breakfast I slung my 
fish basket over my shoulder and started up 
stream, of course not forgetting my split 
bamboo rod. I intended to keep on about a 
mile before fishing at all, as I knew the trout 
were bigger at that distance than those near 
camp. 

It was an ideal morning. Not a breath of 
air stirred the branches in the tree tops. 
The only sounds heard were the ripple of 
the Ysabel and my own footsteps on the 
rocks, with now and then the clear cry of 
some early bird. Many times I would pause 
before some inviting black pool undecided 
whether to take the rod from its case and 
try a few casts “just to wet the leader” be- 
fore beginning the day’s sport in earnest. 
But when I thought of the usual big fish that 
escaped on a former occasion it urged me 
ahead. The path I was following (if such it 
could be called) led me into a thick grove 
of willows, the winter rains having probably 
washed it there during high water, for be- 
fore me was a sandy trail perhaps three or 
four feet wide. I had not gone far when I 
heard a blue jay cry (at least I thought it 
was one). Probably half a minute passed. 
I heard the cry again. It sounded to me as 
if the bird was in pain, perhaps with a 
broken wing. Once again the cry was re- 
peated. The jay must be coming toward me, 
for it sounded much closer than the last 
time I heard it. It couldn’t be more than 75 
yards off. The thick willows and many 
angles in the path prevented me from seeing 
more than thirty or forty feet ahead. Again 
the cry. This time probably fifty yards dis- 
tant. I stopped and asked myself, “Could a 
blue jay’s voice have so much pathos in it? 
Was it a blue jay?” It might be some other 
kind of bird, yet I was acquainted with al- 
most all the varieties that frequented the 
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Ysabel, and had never heard one exactly like 
this. Well, I would satisfy my curiosity by 
standing perfectly still until it should come 
close enough for me to observe it, which it 
probably would if it continued its present 
course. A fraction of a minute passed when 
I heard a slight rustle but a few yards in 
front of me among the willows, as if some- 
thing were brushing against them. Fixing 
my gaze at an angle in the trail about twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet off I saw a great reddish- 
brown object come forth. It was a large 
California lion (I am ashamed to mention 
how large it looked to me). Although this 
was the first lion of the kind I had ever seen, 
I recognized it as such in an instant, per- 
haps from the numerous photos of them I 
have seen. It did not see me, although I 
was directly in its path and in plain view. 
With its head slightly bent toward the 
ground the huge cat took four or five steps 
in my direction, when suddenly raising its 
head, it saw me; quickly it drew itself in a 
crouching position as if about to spring. I 
will not try to describe my feelings except 
to say I thought it was “all off with the big 
Swede.” The next I clearly remember was 
having something at my shoulder and trying 
to pull a trigger. The “something” turned 
out to be my fishing pole. Realizing that a 
fishing rod was a poor weapon to kill lions 
with, I recovered my presence of mind some- 
what and told the big cat to “Shoo!” It 
worked like a charm. ‘Tne lion was on its 
feet in an instant and ’loped off in the direc- 
tion from which it had come. Now that all 
danger or seeming danger was over I sat 
down and “shook” awhile. After my excite- 
ment had passed I realized for the first time 
that the cat coming upon me so suddenly 
was as badly frightened as I was, which had 
caused it to act as before mentioned. One 
thing I cannot understand. How could it 
walk within twenty or twenty-five feet from 
where I stood without smelling me? 

Old lion hunters will probably smile at 
my being so easily scared if they should 
happen to read this article. But they should 
remember lions are very scarce in this vicin- 
ity, being but rarely seen. Also that I was 
unarmed, so I think I am partly excusable 
for my cowardice under the circumstances, 
this being the first one I had ever seen. I 
had always believed California lions per- 
fectly harmless, unless cornered, and { still 
believe it, but I do not wish to meet any 
more at such close quarters without a 
weapon. LOUIS E. SAWYER. 





et ernie aR SR . 
































DOGGY-DIG-UPS. 


We do not often realize that the brain 
power in a highly intellectual dog is greater 
than in some specimens of the human race; 
likewise, the power of dogs in finding their 
way is so commonplace, we do not stop to 
marvel at it, or to analyze it; but the 
power that guides a dog over a stretch of 
country to a preconceived destination, re- 
gardless of the fact that the dog may have 
never even thought there was such a piece 
of the world between himself and his ob- 
jective, is really one of the most wonderful 
attributes an animal can possibly have; it 
is almost beyond our ken, and doesn’t even 
seem material. If I were to state positively 
that I know that telepathic communications 
could pass between the human and canine 
brain, I would probably be told, like the cob- 
bler, to stick to my last; but if any of my 
readers have had similar experiences to 
mine, or have heard of anything of this kind 
bearing on this subject, a few lines directed 
to the kennel editor, just to compare experi- 
ences, would be exceedingly interesting. 
Human intelligence could hardly surpass the 
story which has been going the rounds of 
the press lately about the dog which, while 
traveling on a river packet, was left on the 
boat by accident after its master had got- 
ten off at his destination. It is recorded 
that the dog deliberately jumped onto a 
passing steamer and traveled back to the 
landing where its master had disembarked, 
and then found its way, in an absolutely 
strange place, to the house where he was 
a guest. The number of dogs that make 
return journeys over several hundred miles, 
after being taken in a closea car and de- 
posited in a new environment, shows: the 
canine brain to be endowed with a mental 
gift of extraordinary power. 





The preponderance of all argument for 
and against feeding any young dogs meat, or 
any form of it, is decidedly against feeding 
puppies up to six months old what, on the 
surface, might be termed their natural food, 
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i. e., meat. Milk and cereals, particularly 
wheat flakes, granose and granola, are all 
that is necessary for the first six months, 
and, in weaning, a most minute quantity of 
whatever food you give them, should be 
fed at a time, and make it an absolutely 
rigid rule to feed each puppy separately.: 

The dog show held at the Coliseum in 
Denver, February 19th to 2ist, from the 
standpoint of the dogs exhibited, was un- 
commonly good, but the show was rather 
badly managed. The rules were not rigidly 
adhered to, and the ventilation gave cause 
for criticism, as no disinfectant was em- 
ployed till quite late in the week, and then 
only spasmoically. I floundered round in 
the judging ring in mire, and lady exhibitors 
came to me and implored me to get some- 
thing done to the pens next to their dogs. 
It was the first show we ever saw on this 
continent at which chicken-wire was used 
for pens, and we hope it will be the last. 
On the morning the show opened the bench- 
ing was not more than half up, and car. 
penters were busy trying to get it ready. 
Of course, there was nothing but bare 
boards in a cold hall on which to bench the 
shivering, short-haired dogs who had all had 
their baths over night. Most of the straw, 
which we had to get ourselves, was abomin- 
able. One of the most important details, 
the numbers, were not provided, so some 
one went round with a brush and made a 
feeble attempt at daubing them on, either 
over or under the pen, with the result that 
the public were all at sea. Except for one 
man, there might have been no attendants 
at all, and of course dogs came in at any 
time, and some went out at any time. In 
the case of-the Colorado Kennel Club this 
“hit or miss” mess was particularly inex- 
cusable. There wasn’t a shadow of excuse, 
and the complacent way in which all the 
members seemed to take it was _ rich. 
Wouldn’t Mr. Vredenburg have been amazed 
to see puppies benched in the prime of their 
milk teeth. Verb Sap. 
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INTERNAL TREATMENT FOR DISTEM- 
PER. 


Before discussing the drug side of the 
treatment for distemper, I should like to 
say that when I have elaborated the hydro- 
pathic system of treating canine diseases (of 
which I believe I am the originator) there 
will be much less done in the way of drug- 
ging dogs. There is one thing of which not 
much notice has been taken and which, I am 
sure, tends to prolong the disease, and that 
is the act of the dog licking the nasal dis- 
charges which, of course, get down its 
throat. Every effort should be made to pre- 
vent this. 

Now, as to drugs, in every case of dis- 
temper there are three well defined phases 
in which, to some extent, counteractive 
remedies can be used. The first is the loss 
of appetite and depression. This phase 
should be tackled with any of the well 
known tonics; where severe depression is 
noticed, zinc phosphide, 1-50 of a grain every 
three hours, is indicated. The second phase 
is the fever period, indicated by the hot, 
dry nose, temperature over 101 and rapid 
pulse. Any good anti-febrile can. be used 
for this—such as quinine, two grains every 
four hours, etc. Phase No. 3 is the diar- 
rheea or dysentery stage; sulpho-carbonate 
of zinc and copper arsenite are hard to peat 
for this, especially the former; and bear in 
mind that rendering the bowels aseptic and 
checking the waste of energy from this 
means is nearly always the turning of the 
tide. High enemas of glycozone and water 
are good in extreme cases. (I am sorry I 
cannot give the exact formulas I use, but a 
well known drug firm has put them up for 
sale, so it is not possivle to give them here.) 





RESCUED BY HIS DOG. 


A Marysville, Cal., correspondent sends 
us a clipping from a local paper which de- 
scribes the remarkable sagacity of a dog in 
rescuing its sportsman master from a rather 
serious predicament. While the date of 
the clipping and the name of the paper are 
not given, our correspondent vouches for the 
veracity of the account, which reads as 
follows: 

Frank White’s friends like to “josh” him. 
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Probably because he takes his medicine 
good naturedly, and for another reason, has 
had a number of experiences recently which 
have afforded the opportunity. In fact it is 
said that his adventures are becoming so 
frequent and varied that he is seriously 
thinking of writing a series of books with 
titles such as “Frank in a Duck Boat,” 
“Frank and His Dog Sport,” “Frank Among 
the Blue Rocks,” etc. 

The latest volume will probably bear the 
appropriate title of “Frank in the Foothills” 
and will contain an interesting chapter on 


“how it feels to be lost.” 

Last Friday evening Mr. White, in com- 
pany with J. L. Steward, started for Stan- 
field ranch on a quail hunt. About two 
miles this side of their destination Frank 
proposed that he get out and walk the rest 
of the way with the object of bagging a few 
birds for supper. 

Whatever elge may be said of Frank, he 
is a true sportsman, and it was not long 
before, in the excitement of peering under 
the brush and searching down the gulleys 
for traces of game, he forgot all about dis- 
tance, direction and the passage of time. 
Darkness coming on brought him back to a 
realization of the situation, and to the fact 
that he “didn’t know where he was at.” The 
darkness increased and pretty soon it was 
so dense and black that he could not have 
seen an elephant in the brush ten feet away. 
But he stumbled along over the rough, rocky 
ground and through Little Dry Creek, which 
is pretty wet at this season, and which he 
seemed to get into up to his knees about 
twice in every five minutes. It was a thrilling 
situation. His famous dog “Sport” was 
with him, but unfortunately he had forgot- 
ten to tell him where he wanted to go, and 
while combining a very great many fine 
points, “Sport” makes no claim to being a 
mind reader. The intelligent animal, how- 
ever, knew that snipe are the only birds 
hunted after dark, and not being in snipe 
territory he started out, leading his master 
to the nearest house. Here inquiries were 
made and it was learned that by taking a 
certain road Stanfield ranch could be 
reached in about two miles travel. With the 
help of a lantern and the assistance of his 
faithful dog, who had overheard the con- 
versation at the house, and now knew what 
was expected of him, Frank soon reached 
the ranch, where a cheerful fire and warm 
supper awaited him. 





AT THE DOG SHOW. 


First Bulldog—I feel as though there 
was a fight going on in my stomach. 

Second Ditto—No wonder; you’ve been 
eating scraps for a week. 









































TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


“We are endeavoring to organize a _ trap- 
shooting club in this town, and having had no 
experience in such matters, yet being anxious to 
avoid the common blunders of beginners, we 
would like very much to have the advice of 
Outdoor Life as to how best to proceed.” 

The above letter is a sample of many we re- 
ceive from men who are taking up the pastime 
of trap-shooting for the first time. It is a sub- 
ject very pertinent to the times, and particu- 
larly to this time of year, when game shoot- 
ing is practically over and one turns naturally 
to the “in-between’’ sport of shooting at the 
trap. More trap clubs were organized in 1902, 
particularly through the middle West, than in 
any former year, and we believe that this will 
be even more than proportionately increased 
during the present year. Therefore, for those 
who are new in the work, and even some oth- 
ers, a few general suggestions may not be out 
of place at this time. 

‘Of course, we are considering now the shoot- 
ing of inanimate targets at the trap. Live bird 
shooting is tabooed in many states, and even 
otherwise it is the sport of practiced experts, 
rather than beginners, and is amenable to the 
same general rules as govern target shooting. 

To begin, then, do not make your club too 
large. Often new clubs are organized by en- 
thusiasts in a small town who go about can- 
vassing every available man in the community 
until the roster looks like a political poll list. 
When this is done it is inevitable that a large 
number of men are enrolled who care nothing 
for shooting, who are entirely unsympathetic, 
and some perhaps are not sportsmen in any 
sense of the word. The natural consequence is 
a single big meeting, an ill-advised choice of 
officers, then an abortive tournament and upon 
the heels thereof dissentions, caustic criticisms 
by the talk-much-do-no-work members, and 
shortly disruption and general disgust for the 
game. 

Sportsmen, like poets, are born, and not 
made in mass meetings. Therefore in forming 
your club be careful to take in only congenial 
company. Four or five men who organize a 
club for the love of the pastime are apt to 
count for more in the shooting world at the end 
of one or more years than the club which 
boasts a hundred members who joined because 
it was the newest thing out. 

Again, one of the greatest 
newly organized club is the propensity to 
sweepstake shooting. It would seem like a 
logical proposition that where all are novices 
none would have much advantage, but always 
there is one or two men who by mutual aptness 
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or the knack of it progress faster than the av- 
erage, and the money of the crowd works its 
way surely into their pockets. The American 
sportsman is a good loser, to be sure, but the 
beginner in this sport finds it expensive enough 
to supply himself with gun and ammunition and 
pay the price of targets; he is not going to 
stake his money against almost certain loss to 
another member without getting at least luke- 
warm toward the club work and finally drop- 
ping out. More young clubs have been ruined 
in this way than from any other cause. At all 
regular practice meets shoot for the price of 
targets only, and keep this as low as possible 
within the limit of running expenses. Generally 
speaking, 1 cent a target will pay for birds and 
sustain incidental expenses. Make an inflexi- 
ble rule against sweepstakes at club meets. 
When you have progressed so far that you feel 
you would like to hold a tournament, that is a 
different thing. But even then have a number 
of short races, say ten to fifteen targets, rather 
than a few long ones. The short race is fifty 
per cent. in favor of the ordinary amateur as 
against the expert, who is always able to take 
care of his own interests. 

As to targets or traps and the like, no ad- 
vice can be here given. All are good and prac- 
tical, and it is simply a question with the club 
as to local supply points, freights and personal 
preferences. 

The ordinary rules as furnished by the Inter- 
state Association are complete and comprehen- 
sive. They should be carefully read and thor- 
oughly understood by every man before firing a 
gun at the trap. 


As an aid in acquiring a correct idea of the 
art of wing shooting, there are a number of 
books by well-known experts, the proper study 
of which will prove of great value to the be- 
ginner. And it is well to remember that in 
order to reach the top notch in this as in 
other things, the aspirant for honors at 
the score must work through a painstaking ap- 
prenticeship—must be educated from the ground 
up, as with every other art or profession that 
is worth cultivating. 

Arrangements for the Grand American Han- 
dicap to be held April 14th to 17th at Blue River 
park, Kansas City, Missouri, are practically all 
made. Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-mana- 
ger of the Interstate Association, takes up his 
residence in Kansas City on the Ist of the 
month, and will have personal charge of every- 
thing until the close of the meet. The shooting 
will be done on exactly the same ground as last 
year, when the event was at live birds. Six 
sets of traps have been placed facing to the 
north, and everything is convenient to the club 
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houses, so that comparative comfort is assured 
the contestants, even in case of rough weather. 
It is believed that the attendance will certainly 
run up to the 300 mark, and may exceed this 
considerably. 


_—_ 


In the All-Nebraska versus Omaha ten-man 
team match held at the latter city in February 
the state team won by the narrow margin of 
four points. A return match is to be shot at 
Grand Island incidental to the tournament 
there, and the result will be watched with in- 
terest. 

Mr. E. D. Fulford, one of the old and best 
known men on the roll of American expert wing 
shots, is again with the Remington Arms Com- 
pany, and the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, and his friends in the West will be glad 
to learn that he is to make the big circuit in 
the spring. 

While many shooters have lamented the fact 
that the G. A. H. this spring is not to be shot 
at live birds, it is perhaps fortunate that a 
change was made to targets this time, as it is 
said by dealers that enough pigeons could not 
be secured for such an entry as the event 
would bring out. Even the clubs that are giv- 
ing little matches at live birds incidental to 
their shoots find it very difficult to obtain the 
birds at any price. The demand last year was 
so far beyond all precedent that the supply 
was fairly swallowed up. There is some money 
to be made in the breeding of pigeons-for trap 
and market use. 

The names of Harold Money, E. C. Griffiths, 
W. R. Crosby, J. W. Garrett, Fred Gilbert and 
F. C. Riehl are among those of men who have 
done especially good work at the traps since 
the first of the year. 


On the ist of January ;it was predicted in 
this correspondence that this year would prove 
a record-breaker in trap shooting matters. In 
the sporting weeklies of current issue there are 
more announcements of tournament dates than 
ever before during the first six months of the 
year. 

A good many of the shooting talent are over 
at St. Thomas, Ontario, this first week of April, 
at Tom Donley’s big live bird shoot, where they 
will just finish in time to get to Kansas City 
for the G. A. H. 

The Missouri state live bird championship 
has been moving about at a lively rate during 
the past year. At St. Joseph, Missouri, on Febru- 
ary 22d. it was won and lost four times, Harry 
Tipton of Kansas City being the last winner. 
It will be retired at the Missouri state shoot the 
second week in April. 

Anent the matter of new target champion- 
ship trophies, a reader suggests that an event 
at 100 targets, to be shot from a fixed rise of 
say eighteen yards, open to anyone who may 
wish to compete, for targets, or a purse never 
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to exceed $25, would be a popular thing. And 
we are strongly inclined to agree with this 
suggestion, 

Watch Kansas and Nebraska in the coming 
circuit of western tournaments. Here be two 
states with a very strong aggregation of ama- 
teur marksmen, and they are bound to be in 
among the winners at the finish. 

Chicago has not been making much noise in 
the shooting world lately, but the boys are 
making plans for a lively summer’s work. 

Abundance of water in the rivers and lakes 
this spring has brought the wild fowl up 
through the central valley states on their an- 
nual migration to the North, and the result has 
been very good sport. 

The sportsman in the average state may now 
breathe a sigh of deep gratitude that the game 
law meddler has finished his legislative work 
(?), and in most cases he has not left behind 
quite so big a monument of his folly as relating 
to game legislation as his constituents had rea- 
son to fear from him. 

Let the summer shooting circuit be started 
by a corking good meet at Denver, followed by 
other tournaments in contiguous territory. 

“WEWANEE.”’ 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION TO 
ENCOURAGE MARKSMANSHIP. 


The National Rifle Association has decided to 
offer marksmen badges for the best shooting of 
the year in all parts of the country. The asso- 
ciation has been holding sessions in New York 
City and has been in consultation with officers 
of the War Department concerning the plan 
proposed. The national association will send 
the terms of the shoot, together with official 
blanks to every rifle club in the country. Those 
making over a certain percentage will be 


classed as ‘‘National Marksmen,”’ and will be 
given a proper decoration. The association will 


also seek affiliation with all the colleges and 
schools of the country in an effort to interest 
the young men in rifle practice. The associa- 
tion has adopted the following resolution con- 
cerning the marksmen’s badges: 

“Resolved, That the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America recognize the importance of 
training the young men of the country in rifle 
shooting, adopt a code for a course of rifle in- 
struction, which code shall be the same as that 
adopted by the War Department for the state 
militia, and that official score sheets be sup- 
plied to all ranges and to rifle clubs throughout 
the United States for the purpose of giving cit- 
izens not connected with any military establish- 
ment an opportunity to qualify and become en- 
rolled in the National Marksmen’s reserve; that 
a suitable decoration be given to each person 
qualifying, and that a classified report be made 
to the War Department each year of those who 
have qualified under the code.” 
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A LARGE CALIBER—POWERFUL ARM 
DISCUSSION. 





In presenting the following letters discussing 
various phases of the above subjects, it may be 
said that the correspondence has _ probably 
grown out of articles published from time to 
time in this magazine, and particularly those in 
our last issue, in regard to these matters. The 
letters given herewith treat of some new phases 
of the situation and speak for themselves. They 
are as follows: 


Energy of Recoil in Large Calibers. 


Cripple Creek, Colo., March 4, 1903. 

Editor Outdoor Life: I notice in your March 
issue Mr. G. L. Lehle suggests a rifle shooting 
a .45-caliber bullet weighing 450 grs., with a 
velocity of 2,200 foot-seconds, for use in moose 
hunting. He states that ‘it should require no 
further argument to prove the merits of this 
elass and its desirability for moose hunting. 

While the striking energy at muzzle of rifle 
is great (4,880 foot-pounds) as compared with 
that of the .45-70-405 (1,518 foot-pounds), I won- 
der if Mr. Lehle has considered the other end 
of the proposition, viz., the relative energy of 
recoil of the two loads. 

find the recoil of the .45-70-405 with a 9- 
pound rifle would be 9.76 foot-pounds; that of 
the .85 Winchester 9-pound rifle, 10.65 foot- 
nounds, while that of his proposed .45-450, with 
2,200 foot-seconds’ velocity, would be 34.49 foot- 
pounds—a jolt which, no doubt, would assure 
the moose hunter that his rifle had not missed 
fire. 

It seems to me that a 9-pound rifle is as 
heavy as the average hunter will care to lug 
around all day, even in a comparatively level 
country, and that the .35-caliber Winchester, 
with its 2,683 foot-pounds of energy, is some- 
where near the practical limit, for the reasons 
given above. J. K. BREWSTER, JR. 


Momentum as a Killing Factor. 


Bethany, Mo., March 10, 1903. 

Editor Outdoor Life: Being a reader of Out- 
door Life for some time and sharing the perse- 
cution of believers in large calibers, I- should 
like to say a few words on that subject. 

While the stopping power of the old-style 
eartridges is being criticized by the enthusiastic 
advocates of the modern high-power small-bore 
guns, I fear there is one point, and that a most 
essential one, which is too often lost sight of. 
This is the momentum of the bullet, which is 
the crushing factor or the power to knock 
down and keep down. 

I regret to read of the butcheries of the 
small caliber. The .30-30 should be confined to 
small game or target practice. The inventors 
of it have all perfected a larger and more pow- 
erful cartridge since its advent, and by so do- 
ing, it seems to me, they admit its shortcomings. 
If one must have a .30-caliber, let him get 
either a .303 or a .30-40-220. It is seldom we read 
a sportsman’s magazine without finding some 
blunder caused by the inefficiency of the .30-30. 
I have two in mind recounted in last month’s 
Outdoor Life, one of which came near causing 
a fatality to two hunters, the .30-30 having put 
a wild hog to sleep until the hunters came up 
to disembowel him, wencengen he charged them 
with almost fatal results. he other was of an 
elk which ran a mile or two after being shot 
through the heart. It is admitted that a bullet 
placed exactly in the right place will have the 
desired effect. no matter how small the caliber. 
I have known of deer being killed in their 
tracks by a .22 short in a target rifle, and I 
congratulate Miss Billings on her three bears. 
However, I can easily prove such . happenings 
to be exceptions and entirely removéd from the 
general rule, 

We often meet with facts which we wish were 
mistakes. The theory of the small bore is 
grand: ‘rhe little arrow-like missile, speeding 
through the air, almost beyond the grasp of 
gravitation, depending upon striking to expand 
to the size of a .45-caliber, and then go through 
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like a buzz-saw! Yes, this would be grand, 
but the experience of some is that many do not 
expand at all. and those which do expand are 
done for the moment they do so. Why? Be- 
cause as soon as the bullet becomes flattened 
there is one very important quality lacking— 
namely, the power to force it on through. The 
name of this power is momentum. Here is a 
rule from natural philosophy for finding the 
momentum when given the mass (or quantity 
of matter) and velocity: “Tne product of mass 
by velocity is called momentum.” Following is 
a table of the most popular cartridges, both of 
the old and new types, giving the momentum 
or crushing force of bullet in units of momen- 
tum and showing the comparative killing power 


of each: 

50-100-450 ee 
45- 70- == §89 2.0... 
35-caliber Win. = 550 (2,200) 
45- 70-405 = pty 
45- 90-300 = 444 ,480) 
.30- 40-220 = 431 

.303 Savage Wee, eernan 
-80- 30-160 = 301 (1,900) 
-44- 40-200 == 249 (1,260) 
-82- 20-115 EDD sscccee 


[It will be noticed that Mr. Bryant (probably 
by oversight) has left out one important factor 
of his table, as stated by his own rule—‘‘the 
product of mass by velocity is called the mo- 
mentum’’—namely, velocity. While he gives 
the caliber, eharge of nowder and weight of 
bullet, he has omitted the velocity of each cart- 
ridge in his table. We have attempted to sup- 
ply the velocity of such bullets as we are fa- 
miliar with in parentheses to the right of the 
figures representing momentum.] 


Comparison of Powerful Arms. 


New York, March 6, 1903. 

Editor Outdoor Life: In your current issue 
ee publish a letter signed by Mr. Percy J. 

owker of Wakefield, Massachusetts, in which 
this gentleman accuses Mr. G Lehle of ei- 
ther willfully misstating facts, or, of writing 
about the power of the 9mm. Mannlicher rifle 
through ignorance of the subject. I really 
think that Mr. Bowker can be accused with his 
own words, for certainly his letter shows a 
woful lack of fact and knowledge. 

I will try to answer his different statements 
in rotation, the information being taken from 
the respective catalogues, and not from hearsay 
on one part. 

The inchester .35-caliber bullet—weight, 250 
grains; velocity, 2,200 feet; trajectory, 12.24 
inches at 300 yards. 

Mannlicher, 9 mm, bullet—weight, 280 grains; 
velocity, 2,000 feet; trajectory, 10.24 inches at 
300 yards. 

In regard to the bolt action, all I need say is 
to refer Mr. Bowker to the different high-power 
army rifles which are used by the different na- 
tions, all of which have adopted the bolt gun 
after the most exhaustive trials, and no other 
action has passed the test set by the different 
governments. 

In regard to price, Mr. Bowker is entirely at 
sea, which a reference to the two catalogues 
will readily show. 

In closing, I wish to call Mr. Bowker’s at- 
tention to the fact that the .35-caliber Win- 
chester can neither be furnished with octagon 
nor half-octagon barrel, nor with pistol grip: 
and, in future, it would be well for him to post 
himself thoroughly before calling down a gen- 
tleman who has evidently studied the matter. 

A. H, FUNKE. 


{In justice to Mr. Bowker, es he has stated in 
his letter in our last issue thai he took the fig- 
ures on the 9 mm, Mannlicher 1-om the March, 
1902, Outdoor Life, it should be sa'd that the fig- 
ures he refers to were pub.‘shed ‘n that issue 
of 1902 from information furn s).ed \ is office to- 

ether with two cuts illustrati, z thac rifle. The 
gures furnished and publishea were: ‘‘The cali- 
ber is 9 mm., or about .854; it is loaded with 40 
grains of high-pressure smokeless powder and a 
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28l-grain part or full-mantled bullet. The ve- 
locity attained is 1,950 feet per second,” etc. 
It will be noticed in the present letter from the 
Mannlicher agent, Mr. Funke, that the velocity 
has increased 50 feet over, and the bullet drop- 
ped 1 grain in weight from, the March, 1902, 
figures. It may also be seen from the Mann- 
licher ad. in this issue that the powder charge 
has been increased from 40 to 44 grains. In a 
word, Mr. Bowker’s information does not seem 
to have been “revised and brought up to date.’’] 





THE WINCHESTER MODEL ’97, 


Barryville, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1903. 


Editor Outdoor Life: In looking over Queries 
and Answers in The Month’s Miscellany section 
of a recent number of Outdoor Life, I note the 
request of Alvaie Beckwith of Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, for information regarding the experiences 
of users of the Winchester, model 1897, 12-gauge, 
take-down shotgun and, with your permission, 
will give him a few facts regarding my exper- 
iences with this most excellent shotgun. 

I am using the Winchester model ’97, and 
have used it for several years. In fact, I in- 
troduced it to this locality, being the owner of 
the first one used here, and I have found it su- 
perior to any other gun I ever handled, no mat- 
ter how high-priced or of what manufacture, 
and I may here state that I have either owned 
or shot with one or more of every make of 
good gun on the market, and would not give up 
its use for that of any double gun ever made. 

I’ve carried it through rain, snow and sleet, 
on foot and horseback. It has never failed me 
by reason of a jam or misfire and I have used 
it thousands of times with every make of pow- 
der from black to Ballistite. As to its rapidity, 
I’ve made a double when my second partridge 
was, dropped before the first reached the 
ground. 

I have used the Winchester model ’97 in com- 
petition with about all the prominent makes of 
shotguns and it stands the tests. Last Thanks- 
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giving Day, I shot at Lackawaxen, Pennsylva- 
nia, against about thirty of the leading makes 
of American and foreign shotguns, with as 
much success as could well be expected. Cap- 
tured three first prizes—all there were to be 
bagged. 

If Mr, Beckwith wants a serviceable, satisfy- 
ing gun under any and every condition, he will 
make no mistake by selecting a Winchester 
model ’97, 12-gauge, take-down gun. 

FRED D. HEYEN. 





SOME REMARKABLE SCORES. 


The following consecutive scores were made 
by C. W, Rowland of Boulder, Colorado, Febru- 
ary 22, 1903, at 200 yards, off hand, upon Stand- 
ard American target. 

After firing the score of 97, an examination 
of target disclosed the fact that the shot there- 
in scored as ‘9’? had cut the ‘10’ ring to a 
depth of 1-64 of an inch, and should have been 
so marked and scored, but ds the score was 
ne no claim was made for the additional 
point. 

Mr. Rowland used his heavy Pope-Ballard 
.82-caliber rifle, mounted with Stevens No. 370 
5-power telescope. 

The scores are enclosed on separate paper, 
and are as follows: 


C. W. Rowland..... 1010 7— 82 
0 10 10— 97 


10 9— 89 
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The rest count of the 97 scores is as follows: 
12-12-9-8-12-12-11-11-11-12—110. : 
JOHN BARTER. 
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With U. [1. C. Shot Shells 


there are no annoying mis-fires. 
Holding right means “dead duck.” 
Specify New Club, Nitro Club and 


Arrow. These shot shells have the 
experience of 35 years behind them. 
They are the “satisfactory kind.” 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Age. 313 Rroadway, 
New York City. N. Y. 

















CHAS. E, YOUNKMAN, 
Secretary Denver Trap Club. 





CRIPPLE CREEK RIFLE CLUB SCORES. 


Cripple Creek, Colo., March 1, 1903. 
Below is a list of the riflemen of the Cripple 
Creek district who were at the new range west 
of the city limits of Cripple Creek, Sunday, 
March ist. L. C. Moore won first medal on 82, 
Edward Bell second on 81, George Goode third 


on 81. 

Edward Bell....78 8181 W. L. Turner...66 81 74 

S. T. Stevens...80 6768 R. Walsh........ 50 61 68 

M. Swaim....... 79 78 72 George Goode...76 81 79 
. C. Moore.....78 8270 J. E. Jones...... 68 77 68 
The above scores were made over a snow- 

bank and from one to three points of wind 

blowing. J. L. TURNER, Sec’y. 


FOR A NATIONAL LEAGUE OF INDOOR 
RIFLE CLUBS. 


Indoor rifle shooting has long been a popular 
pastime throughout the East, and in some sec- 
tions of the West. The clubs of this character. 
in the East, have at various times discussed 
the feasibility of forming a national league of 
these clubs for the purpose of elevating and 
perpetuating the sport, but until the present 
time nothing tangible toward the consumma- 
tion of this worthy purvose has come to light. 
This month we present to our readers a pro- 
ery for the formation of such a league from 

. M. Garden of the Willow Rifle and Gun Club 
of Chicago, who has personally assumed the re- 
sponsibility and expense of sending copies of 
the same. 

As to the prospect of co-operation along this 
line from western riflemen, Mr. F. A. Ellis, Jr., 
president of the Denver Indoor Rifle Club, was 
asked to express an opinion, which he kindly 
did, as follows: 

“This matter has been discussed somewhat 
by eastern riflemen, but nothing tangible has 
resulted. I think the formation of such a 
league would be an excellent idea. There is 
now a National Rifle Association and a National 
Revolver and Pistol Association, both of which 
are helping the sport in their respective de- 
partments, and there is no doubt but that an 
association of the indoor rifle clubs would re- 
sult to their benefit. 

“The Denver Indoor Rifle Club will soon be- 
gin shooting again, and I think the members 
would be glad to join such a league if formed. 
I believe there are very few indoor clubs be- 
tween St. Louis and San Francisco, but such a 
league would probably stimulate the formation 
of clubs in this section.’ 

The object of Mr. Garden’s circular is to give 
those interested a common basis for argument 
and agreement, and a ske et n plan of by-laws aud 

es urawn up by him will be published in next issue. 
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OUR LADY REPRESENTATIVE. 


We take pleasure in presenting herewith a 
photograph of Mrs. Nellie Bennett (widow of 
the late A, L. Bennett of Colorado), who is now 
traveling ‘representative for Outdoor Life and 
the Laflin & Rand Powder Company pf New 
York City. She is the only woman representa- 
tive on the staff of a smokeless powder com- 
pany in the United States. She takes part in 
all the tournaments and is the guest of the gun 
clubs of the towns along her route. Her fa- 
vorite load at the traps is 24 grains of L. & R. 
Infallible and 1% oz. of chilled shot, loaded in a 
Peters shell. Mrs. Bennett has shot in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Colorado and New Mexico, and 
is now on her way to the Gulf in the interests 
of the firms she represents. She will take part 
in the Grand American Handicap at targets at 
Kansas City this month and any other shoots 
that take place along her line of travel. 

Mrs. Bennett has been shooting at the traps 
about five years, the late Mr. Bennett having 
taught her after their marriage. Mr. Bennett 


Was a trap-shot with the enviable record of 
never having been beaten 
match. 


in an individual 





MRS. A. L BENNETT. 








The fourth Grand American Handicap at tar- 
gets will open at Kansas City the 14th of this 
month and continue to the 17th. The first day’s 
program contains eight events and the other 
three, each five. No “shooting names’’ will be 
accepted in entries and the Rose system of di- 
vision of moneys will be used in all but the 
three hanticap events. The entrance money is 
$10, which includes targets and a sterling silver 
trophy, and there is $1,000 added money. 


The Central City (Colorado) Rifle Club 
turned out the following string of scores on the 
9th at 200 yards, off-hand: W. S. Green, 85, 85, 
83; P. Armstrong, 84, 84, 86, 86; A. Rapin, 80, 84, 
85, 88; Ray Stout, 81, 84, 84, 85: Bert Seymour, 79, 
79. 80, 84; M. Laird, 75, 78; C. E. Wiley, 68, 70. 


The averages of the Salt Lake City Rifle 
Club at the shoot on the 4th were as follows: 
Hirschvogel, 75; J. T. Breckon, 71 2-7: Van Ar- 
nam, 73 6-7; Letchfield, 68%; Servis, 61 1-6; Roy 
Breckon, 68; Higley, 72; Lee, 29; McConahay, 
76%; Grimm, 45. 


























Peters Ammunition 


It stands to-day unequalled for the various departments of shooting. 


Themost complete 
lineonthemarket. 
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IdealandNewVictor, Premierand High Gun, 


Loaded with Loaded with 
Bulk Smokeless Powders. Dense Smokeless Powders. 





Referee, League, 
with Semi-Smokeless. King of Black Powder 


Loads 
Loads that are Reliable. 


Winning Victories at the traps, 
and Getting Game in the Field. 





Loaded with the 
Peleis Culudges famous King’s 


Semi- Smokeless 
Powder, 





Have repeatidly shown their superior accuracy in 


RIFLE, PISTOL and REVOLVER SHOOTING 


Won the Indoor Rifle Championship of the United States in 
1898 % 1899 % 1900 1901 1902 ww Hold the WORLD’S 
RECORDS with REVOLVER and PISTOL. 


For gun shooting, large or small, they excel. 





These books sent free on application: Handy 
book for sportsmen; Hints on Cartridges and 
Semi-Smokeless Powder; Rifleman’s Record 
and Score Book 








Rifleman’s Encyclopedia. (144 pages), price 10c. 


THE 
PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 


Eastern Department 8 CHAMBERS CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
ST.,N. Y. T. H. KELLER, Manager. 
























































THE SPORTSMAN’S SHOW. 
(Specially Reported for Outdoor Life.) 


The Ninth Annual Sportsman’s Show opened 
at Madison Square Garden, New York City, on 
February 24th and closed March 7th. The cen- 
tral portion of the garden had been turned into 
a lake, with a large island in its center on which 
teh Ojibway Indians, who were acting the play 
of “Hiawatha,’”’ had their camp. A picturesque 
grove partly hid their tepees and the orchestra 
and chorus. The latter was a most important 
feature of the show, the best of artists being 
employed. The background of the lake was 
most picturesque, representing magnificent 
mountains and woodland, while in the fore- 
ground the Indian trail wound up from the lake 
over rocks and through the timber, past their 
lodges, and disappeared in the distant perspec- 
tive. A bridge connected the island with the 
mainland, from which structure the fly-casting 
contests took place. 

An interesting feature of the show was the 
guide contests. Starting from the lower end of 
the lake, two guides in a canoe, with their duf- 
fie, paddled to the other end and beached their 
canoe. One of them taking the paddles and duf- 
fle, and the other the canoe on his shoulders, 
they follow the trail over a hill, among the trees 
and back to the lake, gettine their canoe into 
the water, the duffle into the canoe, and paddle 
quickly back to the starting point. The skill 
and strength displayed by the guides in these 
contests was wonderful. Tilting and tug-of-war 
contests attracted great interest. The game re- 
gions were well represented by the guides. most 
of whom had their characteristic camps and ac- 
ecessories with them. The districts represented 
were Maine. New Brunswick, Canada. Colorado, 
Wyoming, the Adirondacks and Virginia. 

The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company of 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, made a very ef- 
fective display with a mahogany gun-rack as a 
background for their space, ornamented with a 
buffalo head, electric incandescent bulbs and 
two Moorish lamps, supported on square col- 
umns covered with green cloth and gold trim- 
mings; a valance cloth with: white fringe sur- 
mounted the whole. Among the new things 
shown was a double-barrel shotgun in which 
the lock-piece mechanism exhibited ingenious 
construction, consisting of a sear and sear 
spring and tumbler. held in place by a flat bri- 
dle (this gun weighs about seven and a half 
| pee and is made in 12 and 16-gauge, and 28, 

and 32-inch barrel). and a new rifle telescope, 
called ‘“‘the Stevens Multiscope,’’ the company 
having succeeded to the business of the Cataract 
Tool and Optical Company of Buffalo. New 
York, and with it secured the services of Mr. F. 
L. Smith, their manager and expert. This tele- 
scope nas a slot-focusine adjustment, secured 
bv a button, and a graduated marked scale. 
showing the powers, which are 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
and 12. in one scope, and which are also oper- 
ated by a button. Messrs. J. Page, J. F. 
Carraher, F. C. Ross and E. R. Northrup were 
in charge. 

The Savage Arms Company of Utica. New 
York. had a magnificent old oak and glass gun- 
case in the center of their space, showing sam- 
ples of their product, costing from $20 to $425, 
which are superb samples of the great evolu- 
tion in detail and finish of the gunmaker’s art. 
They showed a new .22 hummerless repeating 
rifle, the novel features of which consisted of 
a box magazine, containing seven cartridges 
placed horizontally. and the system of side 
ejection by which the fired shells are ejected to 
the side and to the right. A new “take-down” 


system is employed, no tools being necessary, 
the whole operation being simply performed by 
the use of a thumb-screw. The rifle can also 











be used as a single loader. Its weight is 5 
pounds 6 ounces, and it is one of the lightest 
.22-caliber repeating rifles on the market. Two 
magazines are made, one taking .22 short and 
one taking .22 long and long rifle cartridges. and 
all barrels are octagon shape. Messrs. Mose 
Bamber, A. J. Savage and J. E. French were in 
charge of this exhibit. 

J. H. Lau & Co., who are the sole agents for 
the Ballistite Smokeless Powder, that is be- 
coming so popular in this country, had samples 
of their new Reble double gun, made in. Liege, 
Belgium, and which had been here only ten 
days. They have been two years getting out 
these samples so as to adapt them to the Amer- 
ican market, in combination with the modified 
Anson & Deeley system. and with their own 
added improvements. Sockerill compressed fluid 
steel barrels are used in these guns, and, under 
a test by the German government. were award- 
ed the highest percentage over all other steels 
tested. Damascus barrels are, however, also fur- 
nished. The exhibit was beautifully staged, 
having a background of dark green cloth, on 
which were mounted sets of fencing foils and 
masks, imported by this company. H. S. Welles 
was in charge of the exhibit. 


The Hollenbeck Gun Company of Wheeling. 
West Virginia, exhibited, in a glass Hudson 
case, containing twelve guns, some beautiful 
examples of hand-made guns. The background 
of their space was embellished with three hunt- 
ing scenes by Frost, which attracted a great 
deal of attention. A new three-barrel gun was 
shown, of which two of the barrels are for 
shot, and the other is rifled. the two shotgun 
barrels being parallel, and the rifle barrel un- 
derneath and between them. They are unique 
in having a different trigger pull on each barrel, 
all fired by two triggers, and any barrel can 
be fired separately and continuously without in- 
terfering with the other two barrels, thus really 
making three separate guns out of one. In the 
shotgun lock there are no screws used, and in 
the three locks combined there are comparative- 
ly few pieces. These guns were all hand-made, 
being made to order by the company. so that an 
option is furnished on the .22 to .32 in the rifle, 
for use with either black or smokeless powder, 
and in the shotgun any gauge from 12 to 28. 
The guns weighed from six pounds up. and their 
double gun model showed a new ejector mech- 
anism which can be removed without interfer- 
ence with the use of the gun as a positive ex- 
tractor. F. A. Hollenbeck was in charge. 

. H. Funke of 325 Broadway, New York 
City, had on exhibition a new single-trigger gun 
made by the Acme Arms Company. The single 
trigger is of the well-known Jaeger & Bittner 
device. The mechanism would not be practical, 
however, without the addition of a _ safety 
against the double or simultaneous discharge of 
both barrels. To make this impossible. a weight 
or counter-balance is attached to the trigger, 
which acts as a block-swinging device between 
the first and second barrels. locking the mech- 
anism so absolutely that’only one barrel at a 
time can possibly be discharged, and when both 
hammers are cocked it always shoots the right 
barrel first and the left barrel last. Either ham- 
mer. however, can be cocked and fired by the 
single trigger, separately. A new model of the 
Mannlicher repeating rifle was shown by 9 MM.., 
-345 calibre. which can be loaded either single 
or as a repeater. carrying five cartridges, and 
doing away with the familiar box magazine 
formerly used on this rifle. Automobile lamps 
and horns were shown in profusion. and some 
beautiful models of searchlight and cabin lamps 
for yachts and launches. Mr. A Funke was 

















A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


himself in charge, assisted by H. Muck, S. J. 
Loughman and Funke. 

The Marble Safety Axe Company of Glad- 
stone, Michigan, showed a line of sportsmen’s 
high grade accessories. Their exhibit was hand- 
somely staged; on the background of green 
cloth was mounted a boar’s head as a center- 
piece, surrounded by leather and canvas sam- 
ples of their product, such as belts, holsters, 
game bags, seat pads and cartridge carriers: 
two upright glass showcases held their exhibit 
of axes and hunting knives, their main exhibit 
having been delayed in transit. Belt axes, fold- 
ing safety pocket knives, one-piece Ideal hunt- 
ing knives and canoe and yacht knives were 
also shown, as well as the popular Dall De 
Weese knife, spinning knives, camp carvers 
and handy fish knives. Ramsey’s patent gun- 
sling, marble gun racks and Hudson gun cab- 
inets were also specialties of theirs. 

Abercrombie & Fitch had a display of 
everything the sportsman could ask for— 
tents, sleeping bags, every kind of footwear; 
clothing. oil silk to leather; the latest in cul- 
inary utensils, guns, pipes, rods, reels, boats; 
in fact, everything a sportsman wants to start 
with on an outing they had on display. 

The Old Hickory Chair Company had a fair 
line of metal boats in folding and solid styles, 
with minnow wells, air chambers, folding seats, 
etc., also their well-known hickory chair and 
furnishings. 

The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Com- 
pene were showing beds, cots, cushions and a 

undred devices to make camp or home com- 
fortable. 

The Siegel Cooper Company had a fine dis- 
play from their sporting goods department. 
from a launch down to the smallest thing the 
sportsman could ask for. 


Von Lengerke & Detmold had a big space on 
the main floor, showing mostly the Racine Boat 
Company's line, from row boats to cabin 
launches and cabinet sloops. 


Mr. Paul North, of the Chamberlin Cartridge 
and Target Company. was showing the Ful- 
ford single-trigger action, also hand-thrower 
for blue rocks, 

Cole’s well-known ‘3 in 1’ had a tasty show- 
ing of their goods. 

Launches and marine engines were shown by 
the Truscott Boat Company, the Lozier Motor 
Company, the Western Gas Engine Company, 
the Toquet Launch and Motor Company, the 
Norwalk Motor Company, the Buffalo Gasoline 
Motor Company, and the Eagle Gas Engine 
Company. 

In the taxidermist line, Nash of Maine had a 
fine display of his mezzo-mounts: H. L. Rand of 
Worcester. Massachusetts, beautiful specimens 
of bird life; W. W. Hart & Co. of New York, 
and Abbott Frazier of Boston had each a fine 
display of the taxidermist art. The Canadian 
Pacific railroad had a display of the trophies of 
the chase from the great Northwest. large maps 
of the different hunting districts. and old-time 
guides to impart information about the great 
game country their road passes through. 


In canoes and small boats, the Old Town 
Canoe Company of Maine had a fine display of 
canoes, covered canoes, sponson canoes fitted 
with side air chambers, etc. Palmer Bros. 
had a fine line of small craft. 





Colorado will send a large delegation of 
shooters to the Grand American Handicap tour- 
nament. One of them, J. W. Garrett of Colo- 
rado Springs, will leave several days in ad- 
vance of the rest, with the purpose of attend- 
ing the Missouri state shoot at St. Joseph on 
April 7th to 10th. 
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All over the civilized world 
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50c. for Silk, 
25c. for Cotton, 
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SUCCESS OF THE VICTOR LEAGUE 
BALL. 


The success of the Victor Sporting Goods 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, in secur- 
ing the contract of one of the big baseball 
leagues of the country, the American Baseball 
Association, for supplying their goods to the as- 
sociation for a period of five years, is being 
hailed by the company’s many friends with 
much pleasure, and especially by those of their 
friends in the West. The Victor company’s 
goods have always been perfection in product 
and the general expression is that it is about 
time the big leagues were ‘‘taking a tumble” to 
that fact. Aside from the contract secured 
from the American Association, the Victor com- 
pany already hold contracts from several other 
important leagues, such as the Southern League 
(awarded February 23d). the Pacific Northwest. 
Connecticut. Iowa-South Dakota, etc., which 
add a considerable increase to the athletic part 
of the company’s businéss. 





The Kauffman Wooden Minnow, manufac- 
tured by H. C. Kauffman & Co., 2645 North Col- 
orado street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
advertised in this issue, is guaranteed by the 
makers to catch more and larger black bass 
than live minnows. This device does away with 
the rear spinner feature and instead has a re- 
volving spinner which the company claim is the 
best ever attached to an artificial minnow. The 
Kauffman Minnow is used as a lure for pickerel 
and perch, as well. 





The New Century Rifle (Mauser system), put 
on the market by Schoverling. Daly & Gales, 
New York City. will be found advertised on an- 
other page. This rifle shoots .22 long or short 
cartridges and is of the take-down pattern. 
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THE KENT CHAMPION FLOATER. 


This bait was designed to supply a demand 
for a floating bait of small size, that would not 
twist a line or tangle itself in using. And_in 
this respect the makers, F. A. Pardee & Co., 
Kent, Ohio, think they have nearly a perfect 
bait. It is made of wood and somewhat resem- 
bles the body of a frog with the legs cut off. 
It is 2% inches long and 1% inches wide, finished 
in grass green with brown stripes and dots and 
white belly, also in white with brown stripes 
and dots. It weighs three-fourths of an ounce, 
It has a wire running through it lengthwise, 
with the spinners on the same as on their min- 
now and one treble brazed hook on either side 
and one on the end. It is guaranteed to float 
and not to twist the line or tangle itself when 
in use. The angler who is in the habit of using 
live frogs for bait will find this a more success- 
ful bait. The company state that with an as- 
sortment of their minnows and a ‘‘Kent Cham- 
pion Floater’ no angler need fail to bring home 
a nice string of bass if he is in their haunts, 


MILLS’ ALUMINUM GOLF CLUBS. 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Company, 
New York City, makers of golf and tennis 
oods, gun implements, etc., are sole United 
States agents for this new line of golf clubs, 
which is becoming so popular wherever used in 
this country. There are some seventeen differ- 
ent styles of these clubs, all catalogued at the 
uniform price of $3 each. The styles include 
long and short straight-faced, and long-faced 








lofted, putters; pitching and driving mashies; 
midirons, cleeks and lofters; drivers, brassies 
and brassey spoons, and a niblick of entirely 
new shape which will take balls out of “sand 
bunkers” or ‘“‘bad lies’’ with great ease. Two 
of the attractive features of these aluminum 
clubs are: Perfect balance, the center of grav- 
ity in each club being exactly in the middle of 
the head, and absolute freedom from rust. The 
clubs are made by the Standard Golf Company, 
Sunderland, England. 


THE PARKER AUTOMATIC EJECTOR. 


Parker Bros., Meriden, Connecticut, manu- 
facturers of the famous Parker gun, known as 
the “old reliable,’’ have been working on an 
automatic ejector, and have perfected and pat- 
ented one that they believe will be an addition 
to and worthy to be attached to the “old relia- 
ble,’”’ thereby adding to its .efficiency. This 
company have been slow in adopting this fea- 
ture, but now that they have brought out one 
that they think has merit enough to be applied 
to the “old reliable,’’ it is good evidence that 
the consumer will get value received. 

They are, we are informed, applying the au- 
tomatic ejector to their high-grade guns only. 

, $200, $300 and $400 catalogue price, at $25 
list extra. 

On account of the demand for Parker guns 
without ejectors, they state they cannot possi- 
bly furnish the lower grades of guns with 
ejectors at present. 

It is said by experts that the Parker auto- 
matic ejector works easily and perfectly, and 
that it performs its duty to perfection, and one 
would not know from the working of the gun 
that it contained any additional working parts. 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE REMINGTON NO. 7 RIFLE. 


The handsome new Remington No. 7 Target 
and Sporting Rifle, put on the market by the 
Remington Arms Company, New York, is quite 
a taking model and for the information of our 
readers is illustrated and described herewith. 
This rifle is the Remington company’s latest 
model, and its attractive model, balance and 


finish are designed to appeal to all interested in 
target and sporting rifles. It is carefully bored, 
rifled and chambered under improved scientific 
methods, and each rifle is carefully sighted and 
the target sent with it. This rifle shoots .22 
short, .22 long rifle and .25-10 R. F. cartridges, 
has 24, 26 (standard) or 28-inch barrel, and 
weighs from 5 to 6% pounds. The specifications 
are: Half-octagon barrel, browned; imported 
walnut stock of special design, adapted to 
snap shooting and target shooting: oil finish, 
checkered on grip and forearm, ,rubber pistol 
grip and butt-plate; special Lyman combination 
rear sight, Beach combination front sight; uni- 
form and durable trigger pull—adjusted to 
weight 24% pounds; trigger checkered. Extras: 
Swiss butt-plate; wind gauge, front sight, and 
wind gauge, spirit level. 





“Anxious” (J. W.), Astor House, New York.— 
As you state, there is apparently a calf’s or 
bull’s head under the handle of dishpan in cut 
on page 89 of our February number, due to 
some freak of photography in making the pic- 
ture, but, as we had not partaken of “terrapin 
cham.”’ or “lobster frappé’’ just before our 
search for the article aforesaid, we had great 
difficulty in finding it. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad management has 
just made the report on its mileage operated 
the past year. It is shown that the lines now 
total 10,588 miles, including eastern and western 
divisions. This is an increase of seventy-five 
miles during 1902. In the system east of Pitts- 
burgh there are 5,812 miles; west of Pittsburgh, 
7,444 miles. If the second, third and fourth 
tracks are computed, the length of the system’s: 
trackage is 19,721 miles. The system now has 
2316 miles of double track, 526 miles of third 
track and 406 miles of fourth track. This is 
aside from 5,916 miles of sidings. Of the fourth 
track, 253 miles are on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road division, between Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
oP. eighty-six miles of main line U. R. R. of 

. J., division, making in all 339 miles of four- 
track railroad between Pittsburgh and New 
oe and 44 miles on the lines west of Pitts- 

urgh. 








SCOURING YOUR SCALP 


Wiil Remove the Loose Dandruff Scales. 
But it Won’t Cure Dandruff. 


If your hair is brittle and thinning, you have- 
dandruff. The merely scouring of the scalpofthe- 
loose scales won’t cure dandruff; because dan- 
druff is nothing but scalesof scalp being thrown 
upbya —-. little germ in burrowing its 
way to the root of the hair where it saps ‘he vital- 
ity, causing falling hair and,in time, baldnese. 
Now you can’t stop dandruff, nor falling hair, nor 
prevent baldness unless you destroy that germ; 
and theonly preparation that can do it ie thenew 
scientific discovery. Newbro’s Herpicide. In fact 
no other hair preparation claims to kill the dan- 
druff germ—allof them will clean the scalp; soap 
and water will do that, hut only Newbro’s Herpi- 
cide gets at the root of the trouble and kills the- 
dandruff germ. 

















Your money back 


if you are not satisfied 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00, paid in full, and the 
} yam reputation of 36 years of continuous success, would make such an offer and not carry 
ut to the letter? 
P Do YOU SUPPOSE we would jeopardize our standing with the public and our chances 
of still greater success by failing to fulfil any promise we make ? 
DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have the utmost confi- 
dence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 

. _. WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our distillery to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED 
STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saving 

‘ou the big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal purposes. That’s why 
its preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration ! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.00 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- 
OLD RYE for $4.00, and we will pay the express charges. When you receive 
the whiskey, try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever 
drank or can buy from any body else at any price, then send it back at our 
expense and your $4.00 will be returned to you by next mail. How could 
an offer be fairer? We take all the risk and stand all the expense, if 
the goods do not please you. Won't you let us send you a trial order? We 
ship in a plain sealed case; no marks to show what’s inside. 


If you can use 20 arts, or can 
you, we will send you Sb doarts for $ 
saving 


fg" some of yout, friends to join 
6.00, by freight prepaid, thus 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINN. DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. 
90 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 





The proper ripening and maturing of whiskey depends on the care and method of storage. 
The warehouses of The Hayner Distilling Company are of the most modern and improved 
style, constructed entirely of brick and steel and equipped with the hot air system of heating 
and ventilating, which keeps the whiskey at a uniform temperature the year round. As a re- 
sult their 7-year-old is as fully developed as 14-year-old aged in the ordinary old-fashioned 
way, and it’s better, too, for an uneven temperature of extreme heat and cold destroys the 
quality and flavor. 

During the entire process of manufacture and from the time it is stored in barrels in their 
warehouses, until seven years later, it is bottled and shipped, HAYNER WHISKEY is under 
the watchful care of ten of Uncle Sam’s government officials. It goes direct from their distil- 
lery to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGIS- 
TERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves you the enormous 
profits of the dealers. Read the Hayner Co.’s offer above. 
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THE INDOOR RIFLE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


One of ‘the greatest events during the indoor 
shooting season in the United States is the an- 
nual competition for the indoor rifle champion- 
ship. This event brings together the expert 
riflemen of the country in the keenest compe- 
tition. The event this year proved to be the 
most exciting of any yet. It opened at the 
famous Zettler rifle gallery. New York City, on 
February 28th and closed March 7th. The con- 
ditions called for 100 shots in series of five at 
seventy-five feet, position off-hand, and on the 
German ring target. The championship was 
won this year for the second consecutive time 
by Louis P. Ittel of Pittsburg. Pennsylvania. 
Not one of Mr. Ittel’s 100 shots was placed out- 
side the bullseye, and his score of 2.457 points 
was a remarkable piece of marksmanship. Mr. 
Ittel used in this contest a Stevens rifle loaded 
with Peters .22-caliber short cartridges. An in- 














LOUIS P. ITTEL. 


cident worthy of note is that this rifle has won 
each year since the beginning of the contests 
and the Peters ammunition has now won the 
championship for six consecutive years. 


THE WICK PLUG FOR SHOTGUNS AND 
RIFLES. 





A new handy device for preventing rust and 
pit in shotguns and rifles is the Wick Plug, 
made by emm & Woodward, Sidney, Ohio, 
whose ad. appears on another page. This de- 
vice is made of the finest cotton wicking, woven 
iengthwise in a strong knitted casing, and snug- 
ly fills the inside of the gun or rifle barrel full 
length. The wick is intended to be filled with a 
pound of vaseline, which, being semi-fluid, will 
not draw to ends of wick plug when barrel is 
resting in a vertical position. As the vaseline 
held in saturation is continually in contact with 
the inside barrel surface, it will be seen that but 
little oil will be needed after first saturation. 
The wick is made for rifles in .30, .303, .32, .38, .44, 
45. and .60 calibers and for shotguns in 10, 12, 
16 and 20 gauge. The company’s illustrated cir- 
cular will be sent on application, and they re- 
quest that, when ordering. the length and gauge 
or caliber of barrel be given. 


A HANDSOME “PENNY-PICTURE” 
CHINE. 


The “Schaub Penny Camera,’’ made by the 
Western Camera Manufacturing Company, Lo- 
gan, Utah, an ad. of which appears on another 
page of this issue, is one of the most up-to-date 
novelties in the line of stamp-picture machines. 
It is neat, compact, complete. hard to injure 
and easy to comprehend. Weighing but six 
pounds and being 6x7x8 in size (taking up no 
more space than a good-sized cigar box), it is 
capable of doing better work than many of the 
high-priced machines found only in studios. Six 





MA- 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


FALLING HAIR 


FINALLY BALDNESS 
Destroy the om 


Kill the Dandruff Germ 
WITH NEWBRO’S 


HERPICIDE 
ty rae 
«EXCELLENT HAIR DRESSING... 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE $1.00. 











orders may be taken on a 4x5 plate and any size 
of picture desired. The company’s handsome 
little booklet should be seen by every photo- 
grapher and will be sent on a request being 
made to the above company. 





ENGLISH FLIES AND TACKLE. 


W. J. Cummins of the North of England Rod 
Works, Bishop Auckland, England, sends us 
this month one of the most complete and hand- 
some catalogues of fishing tackle that has come 
to our trade table. Mr. Cummins has been sup- 
plying American fishermen with rods and tackle 
and the other accessories for eight years, and 
has testimonials as to the workmanship and ef- 
ficiency of his goods from scores of pleased pur- 
chasers. His method of dealing with American 
fishermen is generous and thorough, as he al- 
lows ten per cent, discount from catalogue price 
on all orders from this country (which partly 
pays for the duty). and aims to meet the re- 
quirements of local needs by special patterns 
for the different sections, such as Colorado, Wy- 
oming, etc. He has a fine stock of all the stand- 
ard American flies, and as to the completeness 
of his catalogue we might mention as illustrated 
and described therein such articles as salmon 
and trout rods, landing nets, artificial trout 
flies, winged trout flies. salmon flies, trout and 
salmon reels, reel lines, waterproofed silk 
braided fishing lines. silk and hair reel lines, 
tested gut lines, spinners, preserved minnow 
baits (a novelty), spinning flights for pike. fish 
baskets, pannier straps, spoon baits. fly books, 
tackle cases, wading boots and stockings, lunch- 
eon baskets, anglers’ knives, ete. No fisher- 
mah’s library is complete without this cata-— 
logue. 























Outdoor Life’s 
Prize Budget 


Cameras, Guns, Hunting Clothes. 
FREE OF COST 


To young or old men, or young or old women 
who will devote a few hours in getting sub- 
ecriptions among their fpectamen, Cyclist and 
Photographic friends. If you don’t see whai 

ou want write us. We have other prizes. 

ad the following list, take your pick, and 

then go among your friends until you 
get the required number of sub- 
scriptions to obtain the prize: 

TWO subscriptions at $1 each—One Dozen Ho- 
warth’s Fine Trout Flies. 

TWO subscriptions at $1 each—Copy of Lewis 
B. France's book entitled, “‘With Rod and 
Line itn Colorado Waters.’’ Illustrated. Re- 
tall price, $1. 

THREE subscriptions at $1 each—A co of 
Lewis France’s work entitled, ‘‘Moun- 
tain Trails and Parks of Colorado.” Or a 
Tomlinson Gun Cleaner, listing at $1. 

FIVE subscriptions at $1 each—One 8-oz. Can- 
vas Hunting Coat; or one pair of Heavy 
Corduroy Leggzgins. 

SEVEN subscriptions at $1 each. one pair ot 

finish wading pants listing at $4.75; or one 

ir Guthrie’s rubber hip boots, listing at $5. 

TEN subscriptions at $1 each—Stevens Favorite 
Rifle; or one dozen Spring Canvas Folding 
Duck Decoys; or one pair of Pure Gum 
Rubber Sporting Boots; or one 7x10, 8-oz. 
Wall Tent. 

Wall Tent: or one Nehrimg Achromatic Copy- 

ing and Enlarging Lens, for 4x5 or 5x7 camera, 

listed at $5 and $6; or one set Nehring’s New 

Century Ampliscopes for 4x5 or 5x7 camera, 

listing at $5 and $6; or one of Nehring’s Hand 

Camera Telephoto Lenses for 4x5 or 5x7, list- 

ing at $ and $6; or a pair of Guthrie’s Red 

English Oil Grain Hunting Shoes, listing at 


FIFTEEN subscriptions at $1 each—A No. 2 
Bullet Camera, listed at $10; or a Stevens 
Diamond Pistol, listed at $7.50. 

TWENTY subscriptions at $1 each—A Marlin 
pepeating Rifle, listed at $14; or a No. 4 
Bullseye Camera, made by the Eastman 
Kodak Co., and listed at $12; or a Stevens 
Ideal Rifle, 22-25-32 or 38-55. 

Ideal Rifle, 22-25-32 or 38-55; or a Nehring ex- 
treme wide angle anastigmat for 4x5 or 5x7, 
Rating at $10 and $12. 

TWE Y-FIVE subscriptions at $1 each—A 
Marlin Repeating Rifle, listed at $18; or a 
Stevens Ideal Range Rifle, half-octagon bar- 
rel, Swiss butt-plate; or a Winchester Sin- 
le-shot Rifle, listed at $15, any calibre; or a 
ehring Portrait Anastigmat for 4x5 or 5x7, 

listing at $15 and $18: or one Nehring Rapid 
Rectilinear for 4x5 or 5x7, listing at $15 and $7. 

THIRTY subscribers at $1 each—A Winchester 
Repeating Rifle, model 1894, 32-40 or 38-55; or 
a Marlin Repeater, model 1895, calibers 40-65, 
40-82, 45-70 90; or a Colt’s New Lightning 
Rifle, callber 22. 

FORTY subscriptions at $1 each—A Marlin 
Smokeless, 30-30; or a Winchester Smokeless, 
30-30, or 40, 38-72, 40-72, black powder. 

FIFTY pumacstetons at $1 each—A Grade “A” 
Remington Hammerless Shot Gun, listing at 
$5; or a Cartridge Kodak, valued at $25; 
or a fine deer head, valued at $30. 

SEVENTY subscriptions at $1 each—Winchester 
Trap Gun, 12-ga., list price, $47; or a Rem- 
ington Grade “A E” ammerless Ejector, 
listing at $50; or a fine full-mounted lion skin. 


or a Nehring Convertible Anastigmat for 4x5.,. 


Usting at $40. 

SEVENTY-FIVE subscriptions at $1 each—An 
L. C. Smith Hammerless Shot Gun, quality 
No. “0,” listing at $47. 

No. “O,”’ listing at $47; or a Nehring Converti- 
ble Anastigmat for 5x7, listing at $55. 

ONE HUNDRED subscriptions at $1 each— 
Choice of any $50 bicycle on the market. 
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THE NEW MARLIN FRONT SIGHT. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Company announce an 
improvement on their Rocky Mountain Front 
Sight, which is now so constructed that, when 
in use it acts as a bead sight. The blade of this 
sight is of one piece and is made of good qual- 
ity German silver. The base is made standard 
size to fit on any rifle with standard sight slot, 





Side View— 
Showing Construction, 


End View— 
Showing Bead Effect. 


and the Marlin sight can be used in combina- 
tion with either open or peep sight. It is so 
constructed as to appear bright on a dark back- 
ground and dark on a light background and is 
made in four heights—low, medium, high and 
extra high. This improved sight is now fur- 
nished on all Marlin rifles sent out with Rocky 
Mountain Front Sights, and a circular describ- 
ine same will be sent free on request. The 
company also send their latest catalogue of 120 
pages, with cover in nine colors and containing 
300 illustrations, to any address upon receipt of 
three stamps. 


A BODY BRACE. 


In this issue will be seen the advertisement 
of the Natural Body Brace Company of Salina, 
Kansas, manufacturers of a body brace the 
principal objects of which are to relieve and 
cure general physical weaknesses in either male 
or female. For the information of our readers 
we have extracted the following from this 
company’s catalogue (a copy of which, by the 
way, can be had for the asking): 

“The Natural Body Brace is a rational cure 
for the ills of womankind. You can reason that 
out yourself with a descriptive pamphlet in 
your hands. The changes and conditions to 
which a woman is subjected are more than lla- 
ble to cause weaknesses and organic displace- 
ments which can only be remedied by the 
strengthening influence of a natural, uplifting 
support applied where it is needed. 

“The Natural Body Brace is not simply an 
abdominal supporter; it is that and much more, 
It is not simply a combination of abdominal 
supporter and shoulder brace; it is that and 
much more. It takes hold of the whole trunk 
so as to secure erect posture, maintain proper 
obliquity of the pelvis, balance the whole body 
upon its normal axis, and give to every internal 
organ the support of its natural surroundings— 
putting into correct relative position the spine, 


sacrum, pubic bone, ribs, lungs, heart, liver, 
bowels, womb, and all the various organs, 
bones, and muscles in and about the human 


trunk. No mere abdominal supporter can do 
this, no matter what such abdominal supporter 
may be called, where it may be made or what 
may be claimed fer it. For reasons above 
stated, the Natural Body Brace is a sovereign 
remedy for almost all the physical ills a wo- 
man is heir to—a remedy comfortable in itself. 
and bringing comfort, elasticity, ease, vigor, 
health. 

“The Natural Body Brace has the unqualified 
indorsement of the best of the medical profes- 
sion, and enthusiastic praise from thousands it 
has cured.”’ ° 
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A WESTERN BOAT BUILDER. 


Fred Medart, the prominent St. Louis boat 
builder, advises us of extensive business on their 
line of yachts, launches and boat building ma- 
terials. They have been very successful in se- 
curing a large portion of the western trade, es- 
pecially on their line of boat building materials, 
which bring boat construction within the range 
of amateurs at a small cost. 

Their very favorable location for supplying 
the western territory at a minimum cost of 
transportation, and the low freight rates appli- 
able on their boat building materials, makes it 
possible for them to supply their product, de- 
livered at destination, in the finished state, at 
prices only a trifle in advance of the cost of 
rough lumber, suitable for boat construction, in 
the West. 

Although in view of the many advantages of 
their boat building materials the shipment of 
completed craft appears somewhat of an ex- 
travagance, they have placed a large number 
of their completed yachts and launches on 
western waters. 

Their new quarters, necessitated by their fire 
in May, 1902, affords them a modern plant for 
boat construction, with an entirely new and 
full line of latest improved machinery in every 
department, and from every appearance there 
is nothing old in their equipment, but exper- 
ience. 

Their catalogue is handsomely illustrated 
with a large variety of designs of power 
launches, sailing yachts and other pleasure and 
business craft, and is mailed on request. 





NOTES. 





The handsome souvenir program of the Con- 
solidated Tournament of the Buffalo Bill (North 
Platte) and Grand Island Gun Clubs, to be held 
at Grand Island, Nebraska, the Ist, 24 and 3d 
of this month, announces ten events at targets 
for each day. Guns are limited to 12-gauge and 
entrance money varies for each event, same as 
added money. 


The Denver Rifle Club turned out a good list 
of shooters on the 9th. Following were the 
scores made at 200 yards: A. W. Peterson, 89, 
81,, 85, 92, 89, 84, 88, 88, 88, 94, 88 85, 87; J. W. 
Dunse, 83, 73, 83, 80, 78, 76. 76: G. L. Vought, 80, 
79; E. G. Little, 76, 82; J. H. Perry, 77, 73, 79. 78: 
Roy Peterson, 59, 46, 58. 58; Y. T. Tong, 45, 36; 
Pistol, 50 yards—G. L. Vought, 90, 91, 90, 93, 97, 
93; Lee Knapp, 81, 78, 83, 77. 85, 88; J. W. Dunse. 
77, 84, 77; A. W. Peterson, 72. 


The Combination Magazine Knife and Screw. 
Drivers, made by the Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut, and advertised in 
this issue, is a handy tool consisting of three 
sizes of screw drivers and one knife-blade con- 
tained within the handle. By raising the lock- 
ing bolt and pressing forward the slide to end of 
slot the blades are made to swing out. You 
select the blade wanted and draw the slide back 
into the handle and the tool is ready for use. 


The new 193 catalogue of the Savage Arms 
Company is just out of press and is a handsome 
publication. The book is full of interesting in- 
formation and well illustrated. Among the new 
models is the Model 1908 Savage .22-caliber re- 
peating rifle, which is furnished to use the var- 
ious .22-caliber cartridges and is fully illustrated 
and described. The Savage Company announce 
that, to meet the demands of sportsmen, they 
have adapted the .30-30 and .303 Model 1899 Sav- 
age to take the following well-known loads: 
-25-35, .32-40 and .38-565. 


The American Ornithologists’ Union. New 
York City, is undertaking an important work 
for the protection of the non-game birds of 


North America, such as those of the insectivor- 
ous species, and the sea-bird colonies during the 
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R | : E S For Accuracy Use 

A “Marlin’”’ | 
A **“Winchester’”’ 
In SHOT GUNS we carry A ““Savage”’ 


“Winchester” “Marlin” “Remington” 


You know these are the Winners. 








LEADER, REPEATER, ARROW, NITRO- 
SHELLS | CLUB. All loaded with the reliable 
\ Infallible Powders. 


Everything in the Cartridge line, and all fresh goods. 
Give us a trial order. 


The Denver Stove & Hardware Company, 
1645-1651, Arapahoe St., DENVER, COLO. 











‘NOTHING SO RARE AS RESTING ON AIR” 


$1 0 Worth 
fort tr $2 


For Every Sportsman 
For Every Canoeist 


A SWIMMING COLLAR 
A CANOE CUSHION 
A PIAZZA CUSHION 
A CANOE YOKE 
A BOAT CUSHION 
A CHAIR CUSHION 
A COMBINATION 
SPORTSMAN’S 
CUSHION 

Carry it in your 
pocket, it weighs just 
one pound. 





INFLATED. 


At such times you'd give $10.00 for 
our Sportsman’s Cusluion. We ask | 
only $2.00, | 


Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion 
«» 2and 3 South St., New York City. 


While you sit and listen for 

The WHIRR of the Ducks’ Wings 

The CALLING of the Moose 

The APPROACH of the Bear 

The RISING of the Fish 

The many sounds that promise a 
good shot ora catch, you may &2"If you mention this publication when or- 
obliged to sit on a cold stone a wet ss dering, we will pay your subscription to it 
log, the damp earth, ROLLED UP. for six months. 





‘*‘PNEUMATICS FREE’’ 


The Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co., who own every practical patented device for mak- 
ing Air Goods, is to be consolidated with a rubber factory and a rubber plantation. We shall 
raise our own rubber (a yielding plantation having been secured); we shall make our own Rub- 
ber Cloth; and then we shall be in a position to control our own base of supply. 

$100,000 of the new company’s seven-per-cent. preferred stock is offered in $10 shares. In or- 
der to raise it quickly we make the following most LIBERAL OFFER: Forty per cent. of the 
amount purchased will be placed to your credit, ~ou to have the right to select Pneumatic } 
Goods to that amount any time within four months. For example, if you buy $100 worth of 
preferred stock, you shall be entitled to $40 worth of Pheumatics FREE. 

If you don’t want the goods we will give you one share of common stock free with each 
share of preferred purchased. 

hese offers are limited to subscribers to the first 10,000 shares, and is an opportunity not 

to be overlooked. 

Address W. J. SHILLIDAY. Secretary, 2 and 3 South Street, New York City. 

LF The offer of goods does not apply to dealers. 
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breeding season when they are so much sought 
by plume hunters and milliners’ agents. The 
union has a protective committee who give their 
services gratuitously, of whom William Dutcher 
is chairman. Those interested in this work 
may receive complete information on the sub- 
ject by addressing Mr. Dutcher. 


The Rock Island Railway Company have is- 
sued a handsome booklet replete with illustra- 
tions in colors, entitled, ‘““‘The Golden State Lim- 
ited.”” and have been highly complimented on 
the workmanship displayed in this publication, 
which is descriptive of their handsome train of 
that name and the beauties of California, its 
climate, resorts, sports and pastimes. The com- 
pany state they will supply intending visitors 
to the Golden State with these books as long 
as they last. and whether or not a trip is con- 
templated, no one who loves to see the beauti- 
ful in nature depicted should fail to get a copy. 


At the Mardi-Gras tournament at New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, J. M. Hughes of Palmyra, 
Wisconsin, did some remarkable shooting, win- 
ning first, average %.7 per cent., making one 
straight run of 84, one of 94, and two of 9%. On 
two occasions he broke $9 out of 100. and on the 
first day did not lose a bird while shooting 
over the magautrap. L. Moeser of Houston, 
Texas. won third average in the amateur class 
with 88.7 per cent., only two birds behind the 
leaders in that class. C. R. Pinkston of Vicks- 
burg. Mississippi, won the association individual 
championship cup. All of these gentlemen used 
Peters Ideal factory-loaded shells. 


Bait-casting for game fish has become one of 
the highest forms of piscatorial art, and a 
knowledge of this beautiful and most successful 
style of angling is worthy of careful study by 
one who occasionally “‘goes a-fishing’’ as well 
as by the most enthusiastic angler. A booklet, 
the object of which is to instruct anglers in 
this fascinating art and acquaint them with the 
use of modern artificial bait. is published and 
sent free on request by F. C. Woods & Co. of 
Alliance, Ohio, who have an ad. in this number. 
This company are makers of accessories used in 
this art, one of which. the “Expert’’ Wooden 
Minnow. with their new patent perforated spin- 
ner, is designed to overcome the annoyance, ex- 
penditure of time and money which the secur- 
ing and caring for of live bait entails. This lit- 
tle device is of handsome appearance, and as 
to its efficiency the company have scores of tes- 
timonials. 


The Combination Sportsman's Cushion, made 
by the Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Com- 
pany. 35 Broadway. New York. is designed to 
meet a good many conditions such as the aver- 


age sportsman will encounter during a trip 
afield. For instance: He receives the cushion 
at his home or office. and, inflating it, finds 


that it adds several degrees of comfort to the 
can carry it in his pocket into the woods with 
him. and if he sits down to fish he finds 
in the cushion a dry comfortable seat: if 
he is forced to get up and walk. he can carry 
his cushion around his neck without much dif- 
ficulty. If he is waiting for the ducks to come. 
he has a good head-rest. and if he is carrying 
his canoe he will find the cushion is made with 
a hollow on either side to accommodate the 
canoe paddles and prevent them from slipping. 
If he gets into a tight place and cannot swim 
he has a swimming collar. and if the canoe 
should overturn he has a life-preserver right at 
hand. 


A. H. Funke. 325 Broadway. New York. is 
much elated at the receipt of the following let- 
ter: “Capt. F. J. Archibald. New Willard Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C.: Dear Archibald—I just 
got your message saying that you were back 
from South America. Let me know when you 
have a spare evening. as I want you to come 
over and see the slides of this fall's trip. The 
madame and I spent a couple of months in the 
Teton range, west of Jackson’s Hole. I had a 
<ood opportunity of trying the Luger out there. 
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although the test was none of my 


; choosing. 
I was taking some photographs up in the canon, 


and my rifle was on my horse some distance 
back, when I came on a big brown bear. I 
killed her with one shot from the Luger (and 
with a full-jacketed bullet, too). This, in con- 
nection with the fact that we killed a moose 
last year with one shot through the body. from 
a pistol practically the same (the Borchardt), 
makes me think that for ordinary work, say 
within 150 yards, you can come pretty near do- 
ing away with a rifle. Very sincerely yours, F. 
Cc, Todd.” 


Frank E. 


Butler, connected with the Union 
Metallic 


Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, whose ability as a raconteur is well 
known, at a recent dinner party in New York. 
related a conversation between a Spaniard and 
a son of Erin, in which the two “furriners’’ had 
been bantering each other about the fighting 
qualities of their respective countries. It was 
the Irishman’s contention that, as Spain had 
proven “easy’’ for Uncle Sam, it could make no 
better showing against Ireland, This the Span- 
iard denied, saying that in case of another war 
with the United States the Spanish forces 
would land somewhere along the coast, prob- 
ably on the shores of Connecticut, and it would 
be “all off’ with Uncle Samuel. To this the 
Irishman replied: “‘Yez w'ud land on the coast 
of Connektikut, w'ud yez? Well, do yez know 
what would happen to yez that same minit? A 
tillyphone message would be sent to the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company at Bridgeport and 
they would turn loose the 1.500 girruls that 
wurruk there with a carload of ammynition an’ 
th’ nex’ day ivery wan av thim gurruls w'ud 
be wearin’ a Spanish cloak for a golf cape an’ 
there'd be none av yez left to tell the tale.’’ 


The Eastman Kodak Company has issued a 
portfolio centaining reproductions of a number 
of the prize-winning pictures in their recent 
Kodak Progress Competition. In presenting it 
to the notice of the general public, the state- 
ment is made that their recent contest had two 
objects—first, to demonstrate the progress of 
kodakers, and second, to bring together a col- 
lection of pictures that would be a guide and 
inspiration to all photographic devotees. All 
this is done. Never in the history of photog- 
raphy has there been so striking an illustration 
of progress as presented in this competition, 
and as an inspiration to either would-be or em- 
bryo kodakers it has been a most unique suc- 
cess. From an example of work by the famous 
artist-photographer Steichen, on down to that 
of the busy man who sees, recognizes and snaps 
a picture-making possibility but lets some one 
else “‘do the rest.”’ all the illimitable possibili- 
ties of the kodak are shown in the portfolio 
and though the finer gradations have been sac- 
rificed in reproduction there still remains beau- 
ty in all the pictures, for the work is the prod- 
uct of the Kodak Press and neither pains nor 
expense was spared in getting all that is pos- 
sible from a halftone plate. The portfolio is, 
in fact. an education in itself, and every pho- 
tographer, be his ability or application what it 
may, will profit by a careful study of the work 
shown therein. The kodaker seeking advance- 
ment will be encouraged by the more serious 
work shown and the one seeking out a passing 
pleasure will be gratified by the demonstration 
of the kodak’s reliability on the water. in the 
fields or in the woods. That the benefit to be 
derived from this unusual opportunity of study- 
ing prints of the first order may be as wide- 
spread as possible, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has decided to offer them for general dis- 
tribution, and a request for a copy sent to them 
at Rochester. New York. enclosing 10 cents in 
stamps, will bring the portfolio to any address. 


The Savage Arms Company have a letter 
this month from an enthusiastic English friend 
who is a user of their well-known make of 
weapon, a copy of which communication has 
been transmitted to this office. The letter is 


dated at Underfell, Lancaster. England, and is 

















YOUR FORTUNE FREF. Mysteries revealed. 
All qu: stions on Love, Marriage, Business, Etc. 
answered ; 20 years’ successful practice in Europe 
and America. The world recognizes me as the 
King of Astrvlogers. All correspondence confi- 
dential. Send birth date and ten cents for post- 
age to Professur Fredericks, 210 W.42d St., New 
York City. 4-3t. 





The Medart Boat Building Materials 


bring boat construction 
within the range of amateurs 
at small cost. Freight low. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


YACHTS, LAUNCHES, 
Row BOAtTs. 
3537 De Kalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 





FRED MEDART, - 





POTTIER RIFLE CLEANER 
Patent applied for. 

Officially tested and adop ed by 
the U.S, War Pept. for ) Pant in 
the Philippine Islands, Madeof 
heavy, so'id braided coru, wth 
needle on + ne end t. prncture 
wiper, aud serrated sleeve on 
_ other end that hold« wi; erin po- 
sition for «:awing throvgh the barrel. Made for all 
calibers, including .22 Ve y + ffect.v+, durable. simple 
touseand conve jent for:he p: cket. Price of Cord $1.00, 
Cas: and Wipers 25 tents, Se t by msi! on receipt of 
price by E. A. POITIER, 416 Irving Place, 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Duck Hunters 


Write us for 1908 
Circular (also Calen 
dar) see our late IM- 
PROVEMENTS, ne 
more ‘‘sticky decoys 

but as clean to han 
dle as paper. We have 
been complimented 
from every quarter op 
product of past season 
forstrictly HighGrade 

: fe decoys with advan 
tayves others can t Wwuch especially lor LiFE-LIKENESS and CONVENIENCE 


Canvas Wecoy Company, - Lnion City, Tennessee. 


Maplewood cincinnati, onio 


AS-na'eriomestabli-h din 1875for the nrivatecare and 
me tical treatm not «f Drug and Alcoholic Addictions. 
Bea 'i'ully k cate tin the M ami Valiev, thi:t) miles 
from Ci cinnati. Evi y accessible by train. L carion 
una pa--e'., E celient acc mmotatio s Cure Guar- 
anterd. No Restraint. Rates rexsenable. Home ':ent- 
meut if de ired. Fortermsand fu li f-rmatiou, addrese 
THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. 72, Lebanon, Ohio 


THE MILAM "coo 











Three yrs. litigation has established the fact that 
The Genuine Kentucky Reel is 
THE Mitr M 


Sixty-four years have shown their durability 
Investigation wil] show them te be hand made 
and p rfect in every detail. Will be glad to 
send catalogue 

B. C. MILAM & SON, 318 Main St., Frankfort, Ky. 














New York Chicago 





Are you going to the Grand American Handicap at 
targets—Kansas City—April? 

The time will soon be here. 
band” and have your shells loaded with “Infallible ” the 
only American Dense Powder. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 


“Get right behind the 


Denver San Francisco 
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as follows: ‘“‘Messrs. The Savage Arms Co 


Utica, N. Y., U. 8. A.: Dear Sirs—You supplied Rifles and Shotguns 


two of your Savage repeating rifles to me in 

Ceylon in 1900 and I think I wrote you twice Cannot Pit or Rust 
expressing my complete approval of the wea- 

pon. I have since then put the little weapon 
through about as severe a test as any weapon 
would be likely to be called upon to undergo 
and it has come through the test with ‘flying 
colors.’ Going from my periodical trip home 
from Ceylon I put in five months of the time in 
a shooting trip through part of central Africa 


where I enjoyed three months’ shooting and If Oiled WICK PLU GS are Used 
travel. My battery consisted only of your rifle 

with a 12-bore ‘Paradox,’ but I may say that 30, 303, 32, 3S, 44, 45 and .50 Cal. 

your rifle was the only weapon I used, having oe See Se 

, as apo! sea, ni Rifle Plugs, 75c each, postage paid. 

had no need to call on the Paradox even as a Shotgun Plugs, $1.00; per pair, $1.75. 
stand-by. I was slightly handicapped by hav Give length and caliber. 

ing to use the special large ivory bead jack Writeforcirculars. Hemm & Woodward, Sidney, 0. 
sight, as fitted for our short range used in 
Ceylon—not having had time to get a finer ’ " 
sight—but using it and the Lyman back aper- A Canvee Boat at Folding 


. Without «a Peer 
ture sight only I did some excellent work. My , 


’ 41) 

bag, made entirely by the .303 Savage with solid we Se aos / 4 | Canvas 
and soft-nose bullets, amounted to over 150 = . ZA lin Boat 
head of game, consisting of elephant (one hav- ; “ . : be patent Mast of he 
ing tusks of fifty-five pounds each), hippopota eee ‘ ‘ \// Newest, Strongest and 
mus, eland, gnu, sable, roan antelope, harte OW \ a Lightest, the Most Pra: 

Leste 7 > “k ee 1 " k ri ~ ‘ teal Folding Canvas 
beeste, water buck, reed buck, bush buck, pukj Ad . \ Dost cee tat, Oe 
oribi, duikei, klipspringer, zebra, mpala, wart ' WF that can be knocked 
hog and magabon stork. These were shot at W AJ : ~ down or set up m five 
distances varying from 80 yards to 300 yards. us ) - 7 pe cays 
‘ ; “ ~ a —— workmg sutomet y 
ing the 100-yard sight only, though I don't rec- } / * making # impomible to 
ommend shooting at over 250 yards with the 1 : make « mistake. Sold 
yard sight only. I was pleased with the weapo: { : sa on guerantes. Write ter 
; ‘eyl vs +} , 2 - : te C Circulars and Catalog 
in Ceylon—I am more than pleased with it now - Z ’ Ger Gol Quatelien and 
and consider it the best little sporting rifle |! : pres. Address, 
2ver used. I am, sirs, yours faithfully, H. Sto = > eho ' 
a sain , S44 / THE LIFE-SAVING FOLDING 
rey : CANVAS BOAT CO 

MNalamazoo, Michigan. 


Ce tg re er a ee ar woe 








Photography 


Simplest, Lightest, Hand- 
iest,and still the best means ; i ; 

€ taki “te No. 0, 154x2%, Price, - $ 6.00 

of taking pictures. No. 1. 24x3%, Price, - 10.00 

Notrouble for the HUNTER, No. 1A. 2%x4%, Price, 12.00 
FISHERMAN, TOURIST, OR 
. GENERAL SPORTSMAN to 
% a ee carry a Kodak in his pocket. 


ST 
ALWAYS READ Y 


ohe Denver Dry 
Goods Co. 


Carry all models in stock 


with the freshest 
ot supplies. 


No. 3. 3%4x44, with Special 
Lenses, $25.00 to $75.00. 


Write for Spring and Sum.- 
mer Catalogue for general 
information regarding 
3'¢x3%, Price $15.00. photographic goods. No. 3. 344x444, Price, $17.50 








